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FREEDOM OF THE PRESS IN THE UNITED STATES 


BY PROFESSOR LINDSAY ROGERS 


Tue Constitution of the United 
States is not suspended in time of war; 
and while, as necessary for carrying 
on the war, enormous powers are 
rightly assumed by Congress, and 
limitations may be relaxed by a 
judiciary properly bent upon not 
hampering the Government in its 
vital measures, nevertheless, the Con- 
stitution must and will be adhered to. 
‘Constitutional doubts as to the pro- 
priety of the measures proposed were 
responsible for the fact that action 
was not taken by Congress until after 
two months of debate, the Espionage 
Law being passed on June 15, 1917. 
It provides punishment for anyone 
who willfully makes or conveys false 
statements with intent to interfere 
with the operation or success of the 
military or naval forces of the United 
States or to promote the success of 
its enemies, and for anyone who 
willfully obstructs recruiting or at- 
tempts to cause insubordination, dis- 
loyalty, or mutiny in the naval or 
military forces. Every letter or pub- 
lication attempting to achieve any of 
these ends is declared non-mailable, 
as are all letters or publications ‘advo- 
cating or urging treason, insurrection, 
or forcible resistance to any law of 
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the United States.’ Later, October 
6, 1917, the Trading with the Enemy 
Act included sections aimed at the 
foreign language press. Publication 
in a.foreign language of any item refer- 
ring to the Government of the United 
States or to the war is permitted only 
if the journal has given such proofs of 
its loyalty as to entitle it to a permit 
issued by the Postmaster-General, or, 
in other cases, if the journal files with 
the Postmaster at the place of publi- . 
cation a sworn translation, in English, 
of all such items. The Act also makes 
it unlawful for any person to pub- 
lish or distribute matter made non- 
mailable by the Espionage Act as 
described above; and thus the inhibi- 
tion was considerably extended with 
regard to printed matter which hither- 
to had simply been excluded from the 
mails. 

Such restrictions on the press were 
not very drastic; they did net go so 
far as the English Defense of the 
Realm Regulations, and they speedily 
proved to be inadequate. The diffi- 
culty was not with regard to the press 
—it could be reached through the 
Post Office Department, as I will ex- 
plain later—but with regard to 
utterances and acts by individuals. 
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Public opinion frequently considers 
only the failures, not the successes of 
a particular piece of legislation, and 
although the Department of Justice 
reported that there had been nearly 
four thousand convictions in cases 
against individuals charged with at- 
tempting to obstruct the Government, 
there were several conspicuous in- 
stances in which the offenders went 
free. The congressional statutes did 
not define offenses against the Govern- 
ment with sufficient particularity or 
constitute as crimes many dangerous 
acts on the part of enemy sympa- 
thizers; thus, a strong movement 
gained headway to have such offenses 
tried by courts-martial, so that con- 
viction and punishment would be 
speedy, and the miscarriage.of justice 
through enemy sympathizers on juries 
would be done away with. It is on 
account of the inadequacy of federal 
statutes and the slowness of Congress 
in amending them that there has 
recently been in the United States 
such a regrettable number of instances 
of mob violence directed against 
enemy aliens and enemy sympathizers. 
In May, however, Congress did finally 
act. Now it is a crime to utter or 
publish ‘any disloyal, profane, scurril- 
ous, or abusive language about the 
form of government of the United 
States, or the military or naval forces,’ 
or the flag, or uniform; or language 
intended to bring the form of govern- 
ment, the Constitution, the naval or 
military forces, the uniform, or the 
flag into ‘contempt, scorn, contumely, 
or disrepute.’ The measure forbids 
the display of the flag of any foreign 
enemy and any language intended to 
encourage resistance to the United 
States or to promote the cause of the 
enemy, or to advocate the curtailment 
of production of materials essential to 
the prosecution of the war. It is also 
a crime to ‘say or do anything except 
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by way of bona fide and not disloyal 
advice to an investor’ to obstruct the 
sales of United States bonds. The law, 
finally, makes it a crime to encourage 
or defend any of the prohibited acts. 
Whether this will be more effica- 
cious remains to be seen; it applies 
to — although it is not particularly 
aimed at — the press, but it hardly 
involves the constitutional amend- 
ment guaranteeing freedom of dis- 
cussion, for it is confined to utter- 
ances which recent events have shown 
to have immediate tendency to cause 
breaches of the peace or to aid 
the enemy by hampering American 
preparations. 

The real danger of the regulations 
is to be found in the possible manner 
of their enforcement, which is largely 
by the Post Office Department. Apart 
from the prosecution of a few groups 
of editors — notably those of the 
Socialists — for conspiracy to obstruct 
American participation in the war, 
most of the objectionable publica- 
tions have been reached through the. 
post office. About seventy-five papers 
have been interfered with in one way 
or another. Forty-five were Socialist 
papers; four Socialist daily papers 
have been denied ‘second-class privi- 
leges’; others have been cited to de- 
fend themselves, and have retained 
mailing privileges only by agreeing to 
print no discussion of the war. Several 
pamphlets have been excluded and 
their authors proceeded against crim- 
inally, and perhaps thirty papers have 
been detained in the post office, until 
doubtful matter could be passed upon, 
or have had single issues suppressed. 
So far as I know, however, no journal 
approving of the war and only desiring 
by criticism to hasten and improve 
American preparations has been seri- 
ously interfered with. What happened 
in the case of the March Metropolitan 
Magazine is not clear. It publishes 
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monthly an editorial by Theodore 
Roosevelt, usually critical of the Ad- 
ministration because war was not 
declared long before April, 1917. One 
of these editorials appeared in the 
same issue with an article by William 
Hard, a well-known American publi- 
cist, who cannot be suspected of any 
pacifist bias. This article wondered 
whether the German Emperor might 
not be justified in doubting the sin- 
cerity of Mr. Wilson’s advocacy of the 
self-determination of free peoples and 
regard for the rights of small States 
when the American President has not 
seemed always to adhere to these 
principles in the relations between the 
United Statesand the Latin-American 
Republics. It is not known which 
article excited the ire of the Post Office 
Department, but one of them did. 
Part of the March issue was detained, 
but if action was contemplated it was 
soon abandoned on account of the 
general and vehement protests that 
were immediately heard. With this 
exception, the prosecutions and ad- 
ministrative orders have been directed 
for the most part against obscure 
publications, of little influence, radical 
and anti-American before the war, 
or begun expressly to hinder our 
participation. 

Chief objection to the Congressional 
regulations is made, as I have said, on 
the ground that their enforcement by 
the Post Office Department vests too 
great powers in the executive branch 
of the Government, and that their 
action has not always been intelligent 
and fair. Obscure papers have been 
interfered with, while the Hearst 
journals, powerful but insidiously dis- 
loyal, have been countenanced with- 
out question. Unlimited administra- 
tive discretion has its terrors in time 
of peace; in time of war they are 
undeniably greater. Rarely will the 
courts review the action of the post 


office authorities in excluding matter 
from the mails; a judicial reversal can 
be secured only in those cases where 
it appears that che order was without 
legal authority, and a simple exercise 
of discretion will not be reviewed 
unless, upon any construction of the 
facts, the order is clearly wrong, 
and even upon questions of law alone 
it will carry a strong presumption 
of correctness. There is the danger, 
then, that administrative zeal will 
sometimes do injustice and abridge 
the. liberty of the press when the 
enabling statute did not. Further- 
more, apart from the emergency 
legislation of the war, the Post Office 
Department has the power to deprive 
obj ctionable publications of what are 
known as ‘second-class privileges.’ 
These,. granted to periodicals, entitle 
them to be carried at the extremely 
low rate of one cent a pound, far less 
than the actual cost to the Govern- 
ment, in accordance with, as a Con- 
gressional Committee called it, ‘the 
historic policy of encouraging by low 
postal rates the dissemination of cur- 
rent intelligence.’ The result is a 
huge subsidy to many publications. 
Thus the New York Times, which has 
a large mail circulation, would pay the 
Government annually rather more 
than $200,000 in addition to its pres- 
ent postage bills were the charges 
based on actual cost of transportation 
and not the arbitrary rate of a cent a 
pound. The post office can, by ad- 
ministrative order, with difficulty re- 
viewable in the courts, deny such a 
special privilege to publications ‘not 
regularly issued,’ and compel a pay- 
ment of a rate several times as large — 
the same as must be paid by any 
individual mailing printed matter. 
For some time the post office authori- 
ties have held that a publication is 
‘not regularly issued’ when one of its 
numbers contains matter that is non- 
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mailable under a Congressional stat- 
ute; and thus one issue containing 
matter forbidden by the Espionage 
Act, and causing it to be denied 
the privilege of the mails, gives 
the Postmaster-General the right to 
deny ‘second-class privileges’ for 
an indefinite period. Such a pun- 
ishment is in many cases virtually 
as effective as total exclusion from 
the mails, and it is the method used 
against the two most powerful Social- 
ist dailies in the United States, the 
New York Call and the Milwaukee 
Leader. 

Congress, however, does not seem 
inclined to curtail administrative dis- 
cretion on the part of the post of- 
fice authorities. The recent amend- 
ments to the Espionage Act permit the 
Postmaster-General, ‘upon evidence 
satisfactory to him that any person or 
concern is using the mails in violation 
of any of the provisions of the Act,’ 
to withhold mail matter intended for 
him, and to return it to the senders. 
This regulation, it will be seen, is not 
designed to prevent the dissemination 
of seditious papers, but without a 
criminal prosecution or any legal 
proceedings to close up a printing 
plant, and to put out of business those 
who disseminate such literature. ‘The 
Postmaster-General,’ remarked the 
New York Evening Post, ‘is thus 
granted, without appeal, the power of 
life and death over every newspaper 
and business concern in the country. 
This would be startling enough even 
if the recent administration of the 
post office censorship had been marked 
by evidence of an ability to under- 
stand the difference between honest, 
well-intentioned criticism and willful 
obstruction.’ 

I have already said that Congress 
refused to give the President the 
power he sought to forbid the publica- 
tion of information useful to the 
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enemy.* The objection was that such 
a regulation might stifle necessary 
criticism; friend and foe would be 
treated alike; the press would be 
unable to discuss matters on which 
the people ought to be informed so 
that they could compel improvement 
or the correction of mistakes. Yet 
those who argue for an almost un- 
limited discussion of the war and its 
issues recognize that military and 
naval information must be prevented 
from reaching the enemy. This has 
been achieved in the United States by 
a voluntary, self-imposed censorship. 
One or two attempts on the part of the 
Committee on Public Information to 
act as censor created a storm of 
objection, and now the newspapers 
act on their own judgment. With the 
approval of Secretaries Baker and 
Daniels, suggestions have been issued 
—‘specific requests’ to the press that 
no mention be made of the matters 
enumerated. 

Under these suggestions secrecy has 
been observed with regard to a great 
variety of subjects: train or boat 
movements of troops; the number 
and identity of troops abroad; the 
names of line officers or the identity 
of individual units; the bases abroad 
of the American expeditionary force; 
the location of American units or 
their position at the front; the move- 
ment of military forces towards the 
seaboard; the departure from Amer- 
ican and the arrival at European 
ports of war vessels, convoys, forces, 
or merchant vessels; the identity of 
American vessels or gun crews defend- 
ing themselves against submarines; 
the coast: defenses, minefields, air- 
craft and aviation schools, experi- 
ments in war materials, transporta- 


* President Wilson declared, however, that he 
could ‘imagine no greater disservice to the coun- 
try than to establish 
that would deny to the peo 
like our own their indisputa 
their own public officials.’ 


a system of censorship 
ple of a free Republic 
le right to criticize 
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tion of munitions or official missions, 
and dry docks. For the most part the 
newspapers have loyally and success- 
fully kept this information from their 
pages, except when it has been issued 
by the Government, and the vast 
majority of the violations have been 
inadvertent. 

Failure to follow these suggestions 
would not entail any penalties if the 
provisions of the Congressional statutes 
outlined above were not violated. As 
the Committee on Public Information 
said in announcing the ‘requests,’ 
they ‘go to the press without larger 
authority than the necessities of the 
war-making branches. Their enforce- 
ment is a matter for the press itself. 
To the overwhelming proportion of 
newspapers, who have given unselfish, 
patriotic adherence to the voluntary 
agreement, the Government extends 
its gratitude and high appreciation.’ 
The American press has proved able 
to discipline itself. 

Such, then, are the restrictions that 
have been placed upon the American 
press. So far as military information 
is concerned, the most radical in- 
dividualist would not maintain that a 
State could not prevent the activities 
of enemy spies; to prevent the publica- 
tion of the news that spies endeavor to 
get has exactly the same justification. 
Even this unexceptional restriction, 
however, has its dangers; govern- 
ments are prone to err on the side of 
safety and to withhold details the 
disclosure of which, while giving to 
the people information properly due 
to them, would not inform the enemy. 
The evils of such a policy have been 
manifest in the United States, and 
the war department has now begun 
to issue a daily communiqué. A strict 
American censorship in France has 
printed many exaggerated accounts of 
individual exploits and analyses of 
American morale, but few, if any 


facts, apart from casualty lists, about 
limited participation of American 
forces. More than this, governments 
disclosing information or controlling 
what shall be published are sometimes 
tempted to withhold inconvenient 
_facts for their own protection, and the 
people, knowing that secrecy is main- 
tained on some matters, are too will- 
ing to think that the policy of decep- 
tion is not conditioned only by the 
necessity of not aiding the enemy. 
As yet, however, in the United States 
this danger is more prospective than 
real; and it is made the more unlikely 
by the fact that the newspaper cen- 
sorship is voluntary. In fact, Ameri- 
cans have suffered most from too opti- 
mistic Government statements, the 
expectations of which have not been 
realized. 

When restrictions on the press are 
extended to include matters of com- 
ment, we are reminded that a minor- 
ity has frequently turned out to be 
correct, and that a popular govern- 
ment should assure it opportunities to 
convince members of the majority, 
and thus to take its place. It is out- 
side my purpose here to attempt any 
discussion of the ethical aspects of 
checks on liberty of speech or the 
press in time of war. Enough has been 
said, however, to indicate that I can 
by no means accept the view that 
‘any limitation upon freedom of 
speech in war-time beyond the or- 
dinary limitations of peace-time is a 
betrayal of democracy.’ The question 
is not whether popular governments 
are justified in adopting autocratic 
methods in order to be more efficient 
in a war against iniquity and all its 
concomitants. On the contrary, it 
seems to me that the only criterion 
is the one universally accepted with 
reference to information that may aid 
the enemy — the safety of. the State. 
Liberty of thought cannot be con- 
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trolled by any government, but if 
false statements, counseling resist- 
ance to laws, and opposing measures 
designed to make the prosecution of 
the war successful, whether they be 
military, financial, or industrial, are 


likely to imperil the armies that are . 


fighting for freedom, or make their 
task more difficult, then the restric- 
tions are justified. The American 
measures do not attempt to impose 
silence. Only a government that is 
weak would attempt to do this; there 
can still be free discussion of the 
justice of entering the war, of con- 
tinuing it, and of the terms of peace; 
those who are in the opposition, as 
Mr. Wilson puts it, ‘may safely be 
left to strut their uneasy hour and be 
forgotten.’ Criticism of the Govern- 
ment, of various departments, of 
policies, and of individuals is still 
unchecked. The facts adduced must 
be true, and the comment thereon 
must be allowable, and not designed 
to aid the enemy or defeat American 
efforts. But if the danger from un- 
restrained speech is serious and real, 
so that it will aid the enemy or 
weaken morale, or menace the support 
given the army, or hinder effective 
participation, then it is proper for the 
valuable personal privilege of liberty 
of discussion to be taken away, with 
due regard, at the same time, for 
considerations as to whether suppres- 
sion will not give rise to martyrdom 
or cause attacks against the Govern- 
ment for intolerance rather than for 
its war policy. When men’s emotions 
are strained, many utterances which 
would be passed over without notice 
were: the country not at war have a 
tendency to produce an immediate 
breach of the peace; and other utter- 
ances, if they do not counsel force for 
the overthrow of the Government or 
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resistance to laws, may menace the 
State through assisting directly the 
efforts of the enemy—a _ danger 
more insidious and vital than internal 
revolution. 

In the United States the restrictions 
thus far imposed do not abridge the 
constitutional guaranty, nor do they 
give much cause for objection to those 
who argue that discussion of the war 
should be allowed great latitude. The 
danger lies in the enforcement of the 
regulations through the post office and 
the possible denial of mail privileges 
without a judicial review. Professor 
Dicey’s classic statement has some 
pertinence here: ‘Freedom of discus- 
sion is, then, in England little else 
than the right to write or say anything 
which a jury consisting of twelve 
shopkeepers think it expedient should 
be said or written.” And immunity 
from interference in the United States 
simply depends upon a_ supporting 
public opinion; the press is sufficiently 
powerful and untrammeled to force 
the withdrawal of restrictions on any 
publication that is not a menace, that 
is engaging simply in honest criticism, 
or discussing the issues of the war in 
a way that will not endanger the 
safety of the State. After all, then, it 
comes to this: the rules limiting a free 
press in peace times are not changed 
by war. They simply cover a larger 
field; things that can be regarded as 
harmless in time of peace are harmful 
in time of war. The State, regarding 
its own safety, cannot afford to over- 
look them. As Mr. Wilson put it in 
his Flag Day Address: ‘ Woe be to the 
man or group of men that seeks to 
stand in our way in this day of high 
resolution, when every principle we 
hold dearest is to be vindicated and 
made secure for the salvation of the 
nations.’ 
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I 


In one of his later novels Mr. Mer- 
rick gives us a little scene between a 
vulgar theatrical manager, Ruby, his 
wife, and an enthusiastic dramatist. 
The dramatist, for the sake of the 
money, has committed a melodrama 
of the worst type; and he and the 
manager are revolving the important 
problem of the title. ‘Do you like 
Heartless London?’ ‘No; give me the 
cigars over here, Ruby! No, that does 
n’t hit the spot. A Lassie in London? 
How do you like A Lassie in London?’ 
‘She is n’t a lassie,’ said Tatham. 
‘What do you think of A Girl Against 
the World?’ Ross shook his head. ‘I 
want “London”!’ ‘London as it really 
is?’ said the ex-fairy. ‘Rotten!’ he 
growled. ‘Yet London Laughs. Eh? Yet 
London Laughs! It’s good?’ ‘What 
does it mean?’ asked Tatham. ‘Mean? 
It means the heartlessness of London, 
of course! Yet London Laughs, in spite 
of everything — in spite of that poor 
girl’s sufferings, London laughs!’ 

It is worth noticing that Mr. Mer- 
rick’s new novel is called While Paris 
Laughed — for the slight difference 
between ‘while’ and ‘yet’ will give a 
hint of the quality.of Mr. Merrick’s 
mind. In all his books he insists — in 
a few early stories a little over-em- 
phatically — on the juxtaposition of 
tears and laughter, easy tears and easy 
laughter, or, more tragically, bitter 
tears and light laughter, or sardonic 
laughter and casual tears — but never 
does he give that gross pathetic fallacy 
of the footlights —‘And yet!’ The 
superb irrelevance, the glorious incon- 


sequence of the theatrical mind amuse 
him; but he never shares them. And 
I often wonder if even his admirers real- 
ize how high an eminence that gives 
Mr. Merrick. Sentimentalist as he 
might be called, and in manner some- 
times cynical, his essential thought 
is unlike that of Sterne or Butler. 
He does not seek for consistency, 
nor even for constancy from human 
nature; he is willing to admit that 
the faults in a man or woman may 
be as prominent as the virtues; and 
he loves his people not in spite of 
their faults, as does the sentimentalist, 
nor in spite of their virtues, as does 
the cynic, but just. for themselves. 
This is so true an attitude that it 
provokes the charge of simplicity. 
Yet it has been shared by some of the 
greatest masters of fiction. A foolish 
fashion of modern criticism may deem 
Thackeray as out of date; but no one 
who values psychology in fiction can 
dispute the masterly characterization 
of such a novel as Pendennis or Vanity 
Fair. Is it not evident that Thackeray 
likes Becky Sharp for what she is? 
He does not appraise her ethically. 
There are animals and even flowers 
whose appeal to the moral judgment is 
weak — but how strong to the es- 
thetic! And the esthetic is nearer the 
truth because it is nearer creation 
than the moral; it has less of destruc- 
tive criticism. : 

So in such a book as The Position of 
Peggy Harper Mr. Merrick does not 
flinch from giving us the worst of 
Peggy. He throws the limelight on to 
her — an action which she would take 
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as complimentary. Yet he never re- 
fuses to admit her charm, her kindli- 
ness, her boyish vanity, her fund of 
companionable cheeriness, her real 
pluck against her devastating old 
mother, to whom also he is scrupu- 
lously fair, honorably kind. It would 
be amusing to compare this method of 
Mr. Merrick’s with that of the realists 
— with Mr. Bennett’s, for instance, or 
even Mr. George Moore’s. Mr. Ben- 
nett, even in his lightest and best 
fiction, never releases his people. 
They are held in the vise of his capa- 
ble, narrow, competent intellect. He 
knows all about them, and in knowing 
that he knows he betrays an ignorance 
of human nature which is fatal to real 
eminence as a novelist. For to the 
novelist, as to the theologian or the 
moralist, human ‘nature, after it has 
been thoroughly sifted and arranged 
and determined, presents one final 
characteristic — caprice. Ultimately, 
perhaps, it is scarcely an exaggeration 
to say that caprice only is the sufficient 
answer to determinism. 

In his preface to the reissue of 
Conrad in Search of His Youth, Sir 
J. M. Barrie roundly asserts of that 
fantasy: ‘I know scarcely a novel by 
any living Englishman, except a score 
or so of Mr. Hardy’s, that I would 
rather have written.” It will startle 
most readers to find Mr. Merrick 
thrust into juxtaposition with the 
name of Hardy; and yet it is defen- 
sible. Remote as is his world from 
Mr. Hardy’s—remote indeed from 
that of nearly all English novelists— 
he shares this with the master of 
Wessex, that he knows and values 
caprice. Mr. Hardy, it is true, gener- 
ally prefers to fix caprice on to the 
gods, or the fates, or circumstance, 
while Mr. Merrick shows his charac- 
ters as swayed by whim or fancy; but 
each author has a sure grasp of the 
folly of predicating certainty of men 
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or women — the stupidity of being 
sure even of the uncertainty of their 
action. Mr. Hardy develops that 
thought in tragedy, Mr. Merrick as a 
rule in comedy, and yet in comedy 
with a touch of bewilderment, bewil- 
derment that may hide pessimism, or 
passion, or indifference, or even terror. 

In The Quaint Companions, and in 
that strange story The Body and Soul 
of Miss Azurlay terror is present; but 
if in the short story Mr. Merrick has 
stressed rather much the horror, in 
The Quaint Companions he gives an 
inimitably sober and quiet treatment 
to a theme which almost all authors 
would treat either tragically or mel- 
odramatically. Sometimes indeed I 
think of that study in selfish and un- 
selfish love, that parable of black 
bodies and white souls, as Mr. Mer- 
rick’s masterpiece. Yet one has only 
to read the latest volume, While Paris 
Laughed, or the reissue of Cynthia and 
When Love Flies Out o’ the Window, to 
realize how premature are such defi- 
nite judgments. Mr. Hewlett claims 
Cynthia as one of Mr. Merrick’s ‘love- 
liest women,’ and there are few who 
will not feel the charm of this daugh- 
ter of Philistia who is rescued by her 
husband. Passion is not obtruded in 
Mr. Merrick’s work, but in the rela- 
tionship between Cynthia and Hum- 
phrey Kent, the ‘successful’ and 
penurious ndvelist, passion is more 
truly indicated, more humanly sug- 
gested than in half a hundred hectic, 
hot-house efforts to convey the beauty 
of sexual love. Here I think is Mr. 
Merrick’s second great gift as a novel- 
ist — his unerring sense of proportion! 
Full as his books are of good charac- 
ters and good situations, he never 
succumbs to the temptation of over- 
accentuating any one person, or cir- 
cumstance at the expense of the con- 
struction. How few other novelists 
would be content with the slight ap- 
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pearances of Miss Wix in Cynthia — 
the acidulated, honest, annoying Miss 
Wix who becomes Auntie Bluebell of 
Winsome Words; in the same book the 
egregious Cesar Walford is just etched 
for us with a few, bold strokes — the 
comedy of him is scarcely more than 
indicated, except in the glorious little 
scene where he gives his exhibition of 
singing. 

The same economy is found in 
When Love Flies Out o” the Window. 
In his preface to the new edition Sir 
W. Robertson Nicoll writes: Mr. 
Merrick ‘is always thinking of the 
actress who cannot find an engage- 
ment, who has nobody in the world 
to help her, and who at most has but 
a few shillings in the world, with no 
means of earning more — save one. 
The hope deferred, the fireless room, 
the meagre salary, the blank reality, 
the sick fear, the creeping terror, the 
thoughts that make the heart quake 
— all these he describes as no one else 
has described them.’ This vivid de- 
scription of Meenie Weston’s life in 
Paris is not a shade exaggerated; and 
yet Mr. Merrick’s account of it seems 
less harrowing. This is not because he 
spares us anything. It-is partly be- 
cause he deliberately keeps even his 
tragic episodes in the comic key, and 
partly because he never lets us see 
or feel any terror of circumstance, any 
disaster of life except through the per- 
sonality of the men and women who 
suffer. Most authors have a touch of 
the Grand Guignol in them; they like 
a thrill for its own sake. Mr. Merrick 
is only interested in the thrill because 
of its effect on human beings. He 
knows as well as anyone that you can 
attain a violent and illegitimate effect 
by isolating your thrill —subordinat- 
ing humanity to ideas. That is the 
atmosphere of scandal and of panic, 
not the atmosphere of art. And Mr. 
Merrick has always regarded his writ- 
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ing as an art and no living author has 
a better claim to have that aspect of 
his novels respected and judged. 


II 


It is as a comic artist that Mr. Mer- 
rick ranks highest, and for comedy, 
restrained, essential, unobtrusive, his 
short stories are better than his novels. 
Himself he has preferred writing short 
stories, and no one could read Whis- 
pers About Women without knowing 
that here was a man who was doing 
his natural work. In that volume is 
a story which seemed to me when I 
read it first some dozen years ago one 
of the best of English short stories; 
and it exhibits Mr. Merrick’s comic 
genius at its highest. The Bishop’s 
Comedy has all those elements of 
surprise, combined with truth to 
character, which distinguish genu- 
ine comedy from farce or melodrama. 
Miss Clarges— whom duchesses called 
‘dear’ suggests to the Bishop of 
Westborough that he has the makings 
of a dramatist. The Bishop starts on 
a play — need we say a bad one? He 
and Miss Clarges slip into a flirtation: 
she has all the satisfaction of capturing 
a new and unusual victim; he the 
moral gratification of bringing help 
to the actress. So gossip grows. And 
finally Miss Clarges is called upon by 
Mrs. Lullieton Meadows — the Bish- 


-op’s wife. And the scene between the 


actress and Mrs. Meadows is too good 
to spoil by a résumé. 


‘My visit must appear very strange to 
you?’ 

‘Most kind!’ said Kitty Clarges. ‘How is 
His Lordship getting on with his play? 
It’ll soon be finished now, I suppose?’ 

‘I dare say—I really don’t know. I 
did n’t come to talk about the play,’ Mrs. 
Meadows faltered. ‘I came because you 
might do more for me than anyone else 
alive. Miss Clarges, my husband is in 
love with you.’ 

The start, the bewilderment in the 
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eyes, was admirable. ‘My... dear Mrs. 


Meadows?’ , 

‘You need not trouble to deny it,’ said 
the lady quietly, ‘because he has acknowl- 
edged it to me. But that is n’t all — you 
are in love with my husband.’ 

‘Are you here to insult me?’ said Miss 
Clarges, rising. ‘I have the honor to be 
one of His Lordship’s friends; he has been 
pleased to disevss his comedy with me. 
Not unnatural, i think. Especially as I 
hope to produce the piece! As for... what 
you say, there has never been a word, a 
syllable— our conversation might have 
been phonographed for all London to hear!’ 
The indignation of her voice quivered into 
pain. ‘I would not have had this happen 
for the world —I can’t understand it!’ 
She struggled with a sob, and suppressed 
it proudly. ‘It’s cruel!’ 

‘I don’t wonder that he admires you,’ 
said his wife thoughtfully; ‘you have great 
talent. But I have seen a letter from you 
to him. Here it is!’ 

Miss Clarges gasped, and looked at it. 
She sat down again very slowly. ‘All 
right,’ she said. ‘I am fond of your husband. 
Well?’ 

‘It was finding your letter that made me 
write to you. I heard weeks ago that he 
was mad about you, but the letter showed 
me that you cared for him. Oh, I know 
that I ought -not to have written! I con- 
sidered a long time before I made up my 
mind. But there was so much at stake, I 
thought you might help me. If you will 
listen 

‘What for?’ exclaimed Miss Clarges. 
‘What’s the good of my listening? Even if 
I promised you not to see him again — I 
would n’t promise it, but if I did — would 
it make him any fonder of you? Do you 
think, if J lost a man, I should beg the 
other woman to give him back to me? 
I should know she could n’t do it; I should 
know I might as well beg her to give me 
back — my innocence. And I should n’t 
reproach her, either! !’d reproach myself! 
I should call myself a fooi for not holding 
my own. Women like me don’t lose the 
men they want—we know how easy it 
is for them to leave us, and we take the 
trouble to keep them. It’s you good women 
who are always being left; after you’ve 
caught the men, you think you’ve nothing 
more to do. Marriage is the end of your 
little story, so you take it for granted it 
must be the end of his. The more you 





love him, the sooner you bore him. , You 
go bankrupt on the honeymoon — you’re 
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a back number to him before you’ve been 
married a month — he knows all your life, 
and all your mind, and all your moods. You 
have n’t a surprise in reserve for him — 
then you wonder he yawns. Great Scott! 
To hold a man’s interest, show him your 
heart, as you pull out a tape measure — an 
inch at a time. I adore your husband; I 
venerate him! My guilty love has made 
me a purer woman. You can’t realize that 
—lI don’t expect you to realize it; but surely 
you must know that —if you wept and 
went down on your knees to me—I 
could n’t say, ‘‘Because the right’s all on 
your side he shall never think about me any 
more’’?’ 

‘You misunderstand the object of my 
visit,’ said Mrs. Meadows meekly. ‘I 
did n’t come to weep to you; I did n’t 
come to beg you to say that he should 
never think about you any more. I came 
to beg you to tell me what you find in him 
to love.’ 

‘Eh?’ ejaculated Miss Clarges. 

‘I came to beg you to tell me what you 
find in him to love,’ repeated the older 
woman in plaintive tones. ‘You see, to 
you he is only an episode; but unless I 
choose to make a scandal — and I have 
daughters to consider — J must expect to 
spend many more years with him. If you 
will help me to discover some attractions 
in him, it will make life far easier for me.’ 

Kitty Clarges sat staring at her dumbly. 
‘You f-find no attraction in him?’ she 
stammered at last. 

‘It is unconventional of me to admit it 
to you; but, as‘I say, there’s so much at 
stake —I feel justified in asking your 
assistance. To me he is tedious beyond 
words to tell. If you would explain why 
you adore him, if you would show me some 
merit, some spark of talent, or wit, or 
humor, something to make his pretensions 
less intolerable— you don’t know how 
thankful to you I should be.’ 

‘Your husband is a great man.’ She 
spoke with a touch of uncertainty. 

‘Oh, no! And I should be foolish to ask 
so much —a moderately intelligent man 
is all that a woman like me has the right 
to expect. The Bishop is unfortunately 
very, very dull. Believe me, I have tried 
most conscientiously to be deceived by 
him. I used to read his press notices, and 
say, ‘‘Look what the newspapers say about 
him — it must be true.’’ But I knew it 
was n’t. I used to listen to his sermons — 
there are n’t: many of them; they’ve been 
the same sermons for twenty years — and 
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say, ‘‘What lovely language, what noble 
thoughts! How proud his little Mildred 
should be!’’ But, though I was a young 
girl then, I knew that the lovely language 
was all sound and no sense, and that the 
noble thoughts came out of the Dictionary 
of Quotations. Oh, Miss Clarges! you are a 
brilliant woman, far, far cleverer than I — 
he must have some stray virtue that my 
earnest search has n’t brought to light, 
or you could n’t gush so romantically about 
him. Help me to see it! Think how he 
wearies me — tell me what the virtue is!’ 

The actress was breathing heavily, her 
nostrils fluttered; on her bloodless cheeks 
the delicacy of Maiden Bloom stood out 
in unbecoming blotches. To learn that she 
idolized a man whom this little provincial 
in last year’s fashions disdained as a bore, 
robbed her of speech. She had not believed 
there could be such depths of humiliation 
in the world. 


Is there any scene in modern 
English fiction which excels that in 
comic pertinacity, in vigor and deli- 
cacy? It seems to me to go straight 
back to the tradition of Congreve 
and those other masters who knew to 
a nicety the precise value of social 
comedy. It is comedy of manners, 
no doubt, but how well rendered, 
how truly seen, how free from false 
sentiment or false machinery. There 
are other short stories: A Very Good 
Thing for the Girl, The Call: from the 
Past, The Favorite Plot, Fluffums, 
The Laurels and the Lady (which has 
something of Mr. Merrick’s early 
South African experiences in it), 
besides the admirable series of Paris 
life, which are as good as The Bishop’s 
Comedy. ’ 

As I write their titles I am re- 
minded how many of these, and how 
many of the novels, deal with theat- 
rical life. Mr. Merrick was an actor 
for some two years. Yet this hardly 


suffices to explain his absorption in 
the types of stageland. His genius 
has a natural bent towards the life of 
the theatre, because it is there that 
one sees, more plainly than in ordi- 
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nary life, the strange juxtaposition of 
tragedy and comedy, nobility and 
meanness —a juxtaposition which 
has, as I have said, an abiding fascina- 
tion for Mr. Merrick. Mr. Merrick is 
a draughtsman of great precision. 
He gets his effects not so much by the 
use of atmosphere, as by the use of 
line. His line conveys atmosphere 
—how surely and beautifully in 
The Quaint Companions — but it is to 
line he has given his heart. Now, 
the theatre of his period — the late 
eighties — is ever emphatically a place 
of line, of sharp contrasts, of clean- 
cut effects. This is no place to discuss 
the ideals of Mr. Gordon Craig; but 
of this one may be fairly sure, that 
Mr. Merrick’s theatrical folk, from 
Miss Clarges to Peggy Harper, would 
have laughed them to scorn. In the 
good days, the rich days of the 
eighties and nineties, you had to get 
it over the footlights; and it did not 
much matter if it went a good deal 
farther. This striving after perpetual 
emphasis, this determination to ac- 
centuate everything which could, 
and a great deal which could not, be 
accentuated, had a natural result on 
the protagonists. Anyone who knew 
Maiden Lane at the beginning of the 
century will know what I mean. It 
had and has its good side, this over- 
accentuation; and for Mr. Merrick it 
has this great advantage, it provided 
him with people and circumstances 
which were sufficiently sharp-cut, with- 
out being melodramatic. In the mod- 
ern writer’s scorn of the theatrical 
it is often forgotten that there is a 
truth of the theatre. Just as rhetoric 
is a real art, so is the theatre; and 
like rhetoric the theatre has the merit 
of simplifying situations and char- 
acters. All our modern psychological 
subtlety is opposed to this, apt to 
think it wrong. But the fact remains 
that quite a number of people are 
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simple, and their motives are simple. 
These simple motives and simple 
emotions can be made the vehicle for 
subtlety but themselves retain a sim- 
plicity which is often obscured, I 
think, by the elaborate, rather tedious 
methods of many modern writers. 


III 


In that spacious book on a time 
when art was leisurely, The Peace of 
the Augustans, Mr. Saintsbury gives 
us one of his bracing judgments on the 
novel: ‘For (let it be peremptorily and 
unblushingly asserted and reasserted) 
- the business of the novel is in the first, 
second, and even third place to 
interest.” Doleful would be the visages 
and low the circulation of many. of our 
later men if that test were properly 
applied. But Mr. Merrick meets it 
triumphantly. Whatever criticisms 
can be brought against the author of 
The House of Lynch and The World- 
lings, he cannot be attacked for lack 
of interest. And yet he has not appar- 
ently had the success which a novelist 
of his calibre, who at the same time 
offers amusement, should have had. 
The new edition is evidence of the 
position he occupies in the judgment 
of his fellow craftsmen; and even 
those who are skeptical must admit 
that there is something unusual in 
work which draws the praise of such 
different authors as Barrie, Wells, 
W. D. Howells, Pinero, and Granville 
Barker. Their introductions will be 
guarantee for Mr. Merrick’s peculiar 
brilliancy at his art. And it is not 
that he is unpopular. Since Mr. Watt 
placed a series of stories with the 
Bystander, his work has been eagerly 
sought after by the editors; and since 
The Man Who Was Good, his novels 
have a steady if not startling success. 
Still the fact remains that the com- 
mencement of the new edition found 
many people, tolerably well acquaint- 
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ed with English fiction, asking, Who is 
Merrick? And there must be a reason 
for that. One cause is, I believe, the 
frequency with which he writes of the 
theatre, another his predilections for 
Paris. Other English authors have 
lived in France — but have never got 
over it. Them the British public for- 
gives. It knows that, however proudly 
Mr. Bennett may insist on his French 
residence, he is himself soundly, ob- 
stinately British, as remote from the 
French, let alone the Parisian point 
of view, as was Thackeray or Trollope. 
All /his parading of his French experi- 
enée is pure tourist — paterfamilias 
showing the photographs to his friends. 
But Mr. Merrick writes of Paris, 
of the Quartier Latin, of French pro- 
vincial life with an ease, a casu- 
alness which inspires suspicion. He 
might as well, thinks the average 
reader, be writing of London, of Eng- 
land. And that is fatal. To that 
average reader — before 1914 at any 
rate — to present foreigners except as 
curiosities was to insult him. It is 
not that Tricotrin and his friends do 
not behave differently from English 
youths; it is that Mr. Merrick does 
not seem to see anything odd in 
the difference. He treats their eccen- 
tricities just as he would the ec- 
centricities of Fluffums or of Black- 
stone, K.C., 

In the same way he regards his 
actors and actresses as ordinary hu- 
man beings. He brings us determin- 
edly into their lives, and will not let us 
have the satisfaction of thinking they 
are different clay — he insists they 
are the same clay with different mark- 
ings. In fact, in exposing the humbug 
of the stage, the pretense of the foot- 
lights, Mr. Merrick exposes even 
more the humbug of ordinary people 
and their lives. In Conrad in Quest of 
His Youth this is done almost bitterly. 
I cannot like the book quite as much 




















as does Sir J. M. Barrie, because I find 
it suffering a little from that kicking 
against the pricks which is the great 
sin of modern egotism. We are faith- 
less, and condemn faithlessness in our 
friends; untruthful, and turn swiftly 
on the liar; dishonest and cry ‘ Police’ 
at the petty pilferer; cruel, and shriek 
if our own toes are trodden. Nothing 
can make me really like Conrad him- 
self. His quest is for his own selfish 
youth, the youth which took, not the 
youth which gave, the youth which 
was worshiped rather than that 
which paid homage. No doubt he is 
deceived by himself, but he is at too 
great pains to deceive others; and 
the terrible, hectic effort to beat up 
his passion for Mrs. Adaile has in it 
something of cruelty, which I do not 
expect in Mr. Merrick’s works, 


IV 


Except Sir J. M. Barrie’s bold par- 
allel to Hardy I have seen no effort to 
compare or contrast Merrick with 
contemporary novelists. He has been 
highly praised by some judges, but 
there has not been much effort, so far 
as I am aware, to see him in relation 
to other novelists. And such a judg- 
ment is difficult. He does not suggest 
comparison with others. There are 
points when his work has. affinities 
with that of Mr. St. J. Lucas, and 
there is in his humor at times some- 
thing which recalls Mr. Barry Pain. 


But Mr. Merrick’s most characteristic. 


work — say, The Quaint Companions, 
The Actor-Manager, The Position of 
Peggy Harper, Cynthia, One Man’s 
View, and some dozen or so short 
stories, have a quality not easily par- 
alleled in English fiction. One feels a 
little like the man who tried to de- 
scribe the taste of an olive. ‘Oh! it 
tastes . . . well—it tastes, damn it 
— it — it tastes like an olive!’ Yet 
one can get, perhaps, a little farther 
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than that. The first and last thing 
which marks Mr. Merrick off from all 
other living English novelists, except 
possibly Mr. Charles Marriott, is his 
preference for intellectual truth. I do 
not know if Mr. Merrick dabbles in 
philosophy; if he does, his opinion of 
James, or of Bergson, should be amus- 
ing. He has nothing of the pragmatist 
in him. And this gives him an aston- 
ishing loneliness. Even those of our 
authors — Mr. Shaw, or Samuel But- 
ler, or Vernon Lee — who profess to 
value intellectual truth, rarely if ever 
take their truth neat. It is laced with 
all kinds of old prejudices or outworn 
methods. As for the realists, whether 
they are simply disguised romantics 
as Mr. Wells, or idealists with a cru- 
sade like Mr. Wells again and Mr. 
Bennett, they never ‘see truth intel- 
lectually. They have too great a re- 
spect for facts. But Mr. Merrick — 
and in this he is almost purely French 
— will not look at a problem, even a 
sentimental one, except from the 
standpoint of intellectual truth. It is 
his weapon against humbug; his spear 
of Abdiel. This helps us, I think, to 
find his real parallel. It is not with 
novelists — it is rather with the 
French moralists of the eighteenth 
century that I should compare him, 
Rochefoucauld, or Vauvenarges. Their 
wisdom is worldly, no doubt, and nar- 
row in scope. Such a sentiment as ‘ Le 
plaisir de l’amour est d’aimer, et l’on 
est plus heurex par la passion que l’on 
a, que par celle que l’on donne’— 
‘Love’s pleasure is in loving; and a 
man is happier in the passion he feels 
than in that he inspires’— is at least 
half a lie; but it has a strict intellec- 
tual truth for the world which acts 
upon it, and it is the very motto, in 
some ways, for Conrad in Quest of His 
Youth. It is the salt quality, the tang 
of brine in his wit which is responsible 
for Mr. Merrick’s being disregarded 
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still in some quarters. As the war 

makes the world wiser and sadder, and 

as the peace that is coming makes 

nations better known to each other, 
The Bookman 
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perhaps the British public will give a 
greater hearing to one who has never 
flattered its prejudices, or tried for its 
edification. : 


SPECTATORS 


BY CLARA SMITH AND T. BOSANQUET 


XV 


MRS. JOHN WYCHWOOD TO MR. NICOLAS 
ROMER 


Greenways, near Dorking, 
July 20, 1914. 
My dear Nicolas, 

When I had seen your train off to 
Rye on Friday, and realized that I 
had at least half an hour for reflection 
before Betty and my own train to 
Gomshall would arrive, I felt miser- 
ably forlorn and out of love with the 
future that I’d thought so nice. And 
if once you feel forlorn in Charing 
Cross there is no hope of recovery, or 
indeed of anything but a deepening 
gloom as long as you stay there; so I 
made the porter, against his wishes, 
take sole responsibility for my pos- 
sessions, and came out myself into 
the Strand to look for tea. You won’t 
think that a particularly wise plan, 
and I did in the end have to com- 
promise with iced coffee at Appen- 
rodt’s, as he lives so conveniently 
near; but it was much better for my 
temper than solitary meditation be- 
side my luggage, although, for one 
moment, I thought I’d made a very 
grave error in judgment, and that 
Providence was most decidedly not 
on my side, for, at the only table near 


the air, sat Hilda. And she is a person 
whom you can only afford to meet 
when your confidence in life is practi- 
cally perfect; her touch is too heavy 
for the uncertain extremes of con- 
scious happiness or despair. She 
won’t find out your attitude in either 
case; but perhaps the latter is the 
safer state as she probably can’t make 
you more dismal than you already 
are, though Heaven help you if you 
have any official excuse for sorrow — 
she will then offer you all the direct 
sympathy in her power. However, 
on this occasion my explanations of 
my presence seemed a fairly sound 
beginning. 

‘I suppose you can’t let Greenways,’ 
was her comment. ‘It must be such 
a nuisance to have a regular house in 
the country. If John had been my 
husband, I should have resented it 
very much if he had left me Green- 
ways and that charming house in 
Queen’s Gate to his mother. Why 
you never asked him about his will, I 
can’t imagine.’ 

My beginning had betrayed me 
after all, and I hastily inquired when 
she wanted me to come and see her. 

‘On the 10th of August,’ she said 
promptly, ‘and I hope you’ve no 
silly ideas about people’s social posi- 
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tion. Miss Watson is coming the 
same week. Such a sensible, brave 
woman, earning her living without 
any of this nonsense about wanting to 
get married.’ 

I wished she had n’t prejudiced the 
outlook by that word ‘sensible,’ it 
made me nervous about Miss Wat- 
son’s sense of humor; but I consoled 
myself by the thought that Hilda is 
just as bad a judge of other people’s 
character as of her own, also that the 
unmarried have very often much 
more time and spirit to sharpen the 
edge of their interest in life. And I 
said aloud that it sounded a very nice 
prospect. 

‘Well, I never care,’ went on Hilda, 
‘whether a girl is the postman’s 
daughter or not; provided she has the 
manners of a lady she can be my 
friend.’ 

I like a heap of other qualifications, 
don’t you, Nicolas? But I did n’t 
describe them, as she would have 


agreed with me on almost every . 


theoretical detail, and never, never in 
actual practice would our friends be 
the same. I let her wander on through 
the need for a recognizable business 
uniform for professional women — 
‘something in the nature of a gym- 
nastic costume, of soft blue or green’ 


— to the traveling habits of the poor: 


‘They go about far too much, with 
their dirty clothes in the vehicles we 
all have to use. They should stay at 
home and save their ’bus fares.’ It 
was charming to be told in the next 
five minutes that, politically, she was 
more in sympathy with the Socialists 
than any other party, and by the 
time I had got back to my luggage and 
found Betty, I liked my life just as 
much as ever and thought of my 
week-end party with the Danes as the 
nice plan it had always seemed. 
They did n’t come until Saturday 


afternoon, and Rosamond looked so. 
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white that I seriously considered send- 
ing her to bed at once; but she met 
my suggestions with derision and in- 
sisted that she had merely faded, like 
all colored things, in the sun. So I 
had to let her do as she would — I 
imagine that everyone has to follow 
my example in that respect — and her 
programme certainly did n’t include 
going to bed early, and was full of 
energy for Sunday morning. Nobody 
else had any more definite views, so 
we let hers stand provisionally until 
we found we had taken too long over 
breakfast for them to be practicable. 


- You can take a long time over break- 


fast if it begins late enough and is 
outdoors. I’d offered it to them in- 
doors and alone, whenever they liked, 
but they all chose it in the garden 
some time after nine o’clock. ‘I like 
people at any hour of the day, and I 
don’t mind being cross myself,’ was 
Rosamond’s answer to my tactful 
inquiry; and Mr. Dane said all that 
mattered to him was the other per- 
son’s temper. So we sat in the very 
green garden in the sunlight and dis- 
cussed the creative arts and butter- 
flies and eternity. I can see you raise 
your eyebrows in holy horror, but you 
know it is much more possible to mix 
conversations than drinks, and if you 
are to talk about eternity at all — - 
which I agree is an open question — 
it must, at any rate, be outdoors in the 
sunshine, otherwise it dees n’t begin 
to be intelligible. As a matter of 
accurate fact it was rather the next 
stage in existence we considered than 
eternity qua eternity, but I think they 
can both be classed under the same 
heading. 

Mr. Dane said, ‘I don’t know much 
about it’ (we all agreed with him 
there), ‘but I should like to stay 
myself, and I don’t want to stop 
altogether.’ 

‘I should n’t mind losing part of 
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myself,’ said Rosamond; ‘it’s given 
me a great deal of trouble, but I want 
to keep all my friends. I can’t start 
afresh somewhere else being improved 
without them. It’s too lonely a 
prospect.’ 

I don’t think I mind alterations in 
my own personality at all, but I don’t 
like being ‘somewhere else.’ I do 
want to stay in touch with this world. 

‘I won’t be born again as Georgina’s 
sister instead of Nanda’s,’ said Betty. 
And the possibility was so horrid 
that we quickly talked of butterflies 
instead. There were some little blue 


ones to match the larkspurs, and - 


white ones for the jasmine, but my 
garden has really too many colors in 
it to compete with the study in yellow 
at the Villa Madama. It was: very 
still and hot and sunny; and Mr. 
Dane was the only one of us who 
proved in the least energetic. He 
settled down with paper and paints, 
because, he said, the sunlight through 
the leaves on Betty’s white frock was 
so jolly, and he never got a chance 
to try that kind of effect in London. 
So he worked really hard, and gave 
us an unselfish excuse for our laziness. 
Rosamond looked a little wistfully at 
his preparations and said, ‘But you 
will let us go into the woods some 
time, won’t you?’ I felt instant re- 
morse, and offered her a long walk at 
once if she really wanted it, only it 
was much too hot, and she would like 
it better after tea; to which she 
agreed, if I could promise in return 
that people would n’t come and call 
on me in the afternoon and waste 
all the available time — and that was 
easy enough, because all the possi- 
bilities think me still out of England. 
Mr. Dane then began making diffi- 
culties about woods; he said he wanted 
the common and a view. So I prom- 
ised him that, too, in order to avoid 
disharmony, and we did finally give 
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them both their hearts’ desire, because 
you can’t, without taking a great deal 
of trouble, go anywhere here that 
does n’t fulfill all three conditions. 

English woods are very nice things, 
are n’t they? Yesterday they were 
delicately cool and dark and green, 
and out on the common the rowan 
berries flaunted their lovely gay 
orange in the sun. We sat on the 
heather at the edge of the pine trees 
and looked across to the blue line of 
the Downs against a sky from which 
the blue had been almost burned out, 
and listened to churches ringing bells 
in the eager hope that some puzzled 
mortals would turn aside to consider 
explanations of it all; but we did n’t 
ourselves get beyond feeling sorry for 
anyone indoors on such a heavenly 
day. We had n’t any of us the kind of 
character that tackles the problem of 
why the world is made — it’s quite 
enough that it is there, and there 
won’t be nearly time enough to see 
it all. Once when I gave some car- 
nations to a ragged little Londoner 
she said, ‘Ain’t they just too pretty 
to be real?’ It rather broke my heart 
to think how many ugly things must 
have brought her to that point of 
view; but sometimes, I admit, it’s 
my own — not for carnations in par- 


ticular but for the world in general — 


I’m childishly afraid that it is almost 
too lovely to be true. However, it’s 
not a fear that lasts; Eaton Square, or 
Tottenham Court Road, and a hun- 
dred other things can always be relied 
on to crush it out! 

I hope you had just as charming a 
day with your blue sea at Rye, and 
were just as sorry when it came to an 
end. The Danes went back to Lon- 
don this morning, and Betty and I 
are going to-morrow until Friday, 
when we come here again. 


Yours ever, 
Nanda. 
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MR. NICHOLAS ROMER TO MRS. JOHN 
WYCHWOOD , 


The Second Bungalow, 
Camber Sands, near Rye, 
July 26, 1914. 
My dear Nanda, 

You were n’t at all in the proper 
state for clairvoyant vision if you saw 
my eyebrows raised in horror at the 
mixture of your breakfast-table con- 
versations. ‘The creative arts and 
butterflies and eternity’ — what could 
be more harmonious? The first and 
the third are so closely linked that I 
won’t insult you by expanding or ex- 
pounding the connection. And as for 
butterflies — surely you have n’t for- 
gotten old Mr. Whitehead’s Easter 
sermon that we must have listened to 
for about ten successive years? Don’t 
you remember how the fact that the 
beautiful butterfly started life as a 
nasty-looking grub was a positive 
proof that man was not only immortal 
but certainly destined to grow real 
wings in the next world? I think I 
must have taken the allegory very 
hard, for I can still recall the be- 
wilderment and uneasiness it caused 
me. People — especially thoroughly 
grown-up people — seemed so great 
and glorious that I. could n’t. bring 
myself to regard them as grubs. And 
it would be still more impossible now, 
although the grandeur and the glory 
that was humanity has been a good 
deal tarnished. 

So you don’t mind the prospect of 
leaving off being your recognizable 
self? I think I feel with Peter Dane 
that I’d like to keep a bit of my own 
consciousness to go on with — though 
I quite agree with his sister that I 
could cheerfully part with a lot of 
troublesome pieces. But why should 
n’t one? We’re changing at such a 
pace in this mortal life that it does n’t 
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seem very reasonable to expect the 
process to stop short — let alone the 
horror of such a fate! Life means 
change, does n’t it? — wherever it is. 
That’s what makes it so unceasingly 
amusing an adventure for self-con- 
scious creatures like men and women. 
And if you’re going to say that you 
are acquainted with plenty of peo- 
ple who are thoroughly bored with 
their lives—well, so am I; but I think 
it’s mainly because they don’t real- 
ize that they’re never-ending experi- 
ments. They see themselves, by some 
optical delusion, as unchanging and 
permanent, and try, like your sister- 
in-'aw, to live with a graven idol 
that they suppose represents them. 
No wonder it’s dull! I’m afraid the 
bored are in the majority in our gener- 
ation, but I have much more hope of 
the next. I can’t help believing that 
many. of those rather vague but very 
vitalizing ideas which are enjoying a 
considerable vogue among the middle- 
class parents of to-day may, in spite 
of destructive criticism, have a good 
chance of really influencing the minds 
of their children. Our own uncon- 
scious absorption of the Darwinian 
theories is an example of the kind 
of influence I mean. However much 
shocked and startled our grand-par- 
ents were by the new revelations of 
biological science, I don’t suppose 
their everyday outlook on life was 
much affected. They probably con- 
tinued to live inside the circle of their 
old system of ideas. But we’ve grown 
up with Darwinism inside our circle 
of ideas from the beginning, and we 
could n’t possibly think in terms that 
don’t include those mid-Victorian dis- 
coveries. They may not represent the 
final truth, but that doesn’t mat- 
ter. There are plenty of extremely 
clever and competent critics of M. 
Bergson’s theories, but they have n’t 
affected his immense popularity, and 
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I’m glad of that. True or not, his 
views are at any rate exciting; they 
‘make life much more interesting to 
live. I don’t know how you feel about 
it, and of course one’s appreciations 
are always a matter of tempera- 
mental necessity, but certainly to me 
there is something wonderfully in- 
spiring about the idea of changing 
into a quite new creature as one goes 
along. But then I was never properly 
responsive to the old doctrine of ante- 
cedent perfection — perfection which 
had to be regained by the shedding of 
accretions of ‘sin.’ I think it’s much 
nicer to be positively making good 
than to be using up one’s energy 
scrapping evil all the time. And if 
that picture of humanity as changing, 
growing, becoming, really takes hold 
of people’s imaginations, there will 
be an end of the depressing concep- 
tion which is so freely expressed in 
the popular metaphors — used ex- 
tensively in pulpits— like ‘separa- 
ting the dross from the gold,’ and 
‘rooting up the weeds of wickedness.’ 

But I must n’t stray into a pulpit 
myself, and I see I’m perilously near 
it. You lured me into a trap with 
your report of your Greenways reflec- 
tions. And I’m sure you’re longing 
all this time to know how Billy is and 
what Camber and Guy’s bungalow 
are like. As to Billy, you can feel 
happy — he’s ever so much better 
already. The life of idle basking that 
he leads down here is exactly right for 
him, and Morgan Crittenden’s ‘treat- 
ment’ seems to be having an excellent 
effect too. Of course Billy has always 
had splendid powers of recuperation, 
only they don’t often get so good a 
chance of working as down here. 
Every morning Morgan sends his car 
to fetch him, and generally either 
Guy or I go up with him to the 
Crittendens’ house in Rye. I don’t 
know what Guy does with himself 
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during the time that Morgan and 
Billy are withdrawn for the ‘treat- 
ment,’ but when I go poor. little Mrs. 
Crittenden sits in the garden with me 
and talks. I call her ‘poor’— in spite 
of her being strong and rich and 
pretty — because she’s cursed with 
a jealous temperament. I’m begin- 
ning to suspect that Morgan’s sudden 
throwing up of his professional op- 
portunities was really a fruitless sacri- 
fice on the altar of the implacable 
god of exclusive devotion. Do ask 
Miss Dane if she thinks that jealousy 
and exclusiveness and the proprietary 
instinct are the miseries we shall 
shed. with our bodies? Every time I 
meet them —in myself or anyone 
else — I’m almost re-converted to the 
doctrine of ‘original sin,’ creative 
evolution notwithstanding, for they 
would so certainly be it! And would 


n’t life here on earth be heavenly 


without them? It’s anything but 
heavenly for Mrs. Crittenden — it’s 
a place of unending torment. I’m 
very, very sorry for her; but I don’t 
believe there’s any cure, unless Mor- 
gan could hypnotize her or psycho- 
analyze her or something, and I sup- 
pose he can’t, or he would have done 
it long ago, for his own sake as well as 
hers. I qualified his retreat here as 
‘fruitless,’ but perhaps it is n’t quite 
that. It probably does make for his 
wife’s general peace of mind that he 
has practically no friends down here. 
He has n’t very popular manners — 
he’s too silent and absent-minded; 
and he does n’t play either golf or 
bridge, so the inhabitants have n’t 
much use for him. It is n’t the 
multitude of his acquaintances that 
Mrs. Crittenden fears, nor the beauty 
of woman — it’s his real interests, 
his work and his sympathetically in- 
telligent friends. I think she tolerates 
me because she recognizes that I’ma 
safe person to have about. I’m per- 
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fectly ignorant of the details of her 
husband’s research work, and she 
need n’t fear that he will ever want 
to take me off to his laboratory to see 
the results of experiments. I wonder 
if she has any suspicion that he may 
somehow get into touch, through 
those experiments, with other dis- 
carnate intelligences. That’s the kind 
of madness which might easily attack 
a jealous nature that has nothing 
more substantial than psychical re- 
search to beat itself against. 

But there is one good feature about 
Mrs. Crittenden’s exclusive attach- 
ment to her husband — she does at 
least neglect her children. Morgan is 
old enough to know how to protect 
himself, and he must either have 
asked her to marry him or not re- 
fused if she asked him, so it is 
more or less his proper responsibility. 
But children are so pitifully helpless 
against maternal jealousy. These 
children (two little girls, one pretty 
and the other plain, but both rather 
charming) are left to the care of their 
governess, who is a very normal 
young woman and won’t do them an 
ounce of harm. I don’t mean that 
she’s a nonentity, powerless for either 
good or evil. On the contrary, she has 
plenty of individuality, mostly ex- 
pressed now (because she’s young 
and healthy) in rapturous enjoyment 
of the delights of the sea and the sun- 
light. She’s a mighty swimmer, and 
comes down to Camber every after- 
noon with the little girls to bathe. 
And she’s not. only teaching the chil- 
dren to swim, but their Uncle Guy 
as well! Billy’s report is that she 
was so undisguisedly scornful when 
Guy confessed that he could n’t 
that he was reduced to a meek and 
grateful acquiescence when she offered 
to instruct him. And he went into 
Hastings the very next day to look 
for a bathing garment that would n’t 
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be too hideously unbecoming. He 
was n’t very successful. Hastings 
could n’t supply the pure viridian or 
vermilion he would have liked, and 
he had to put up with stripes after 
all. Billy says he was so much 
ashamed of them the first day he 
joined the bathing party that he con- 
cealed himself in a Burberry till he 
reached the water’s edge. But the 
incoming tide caressed it with such 
effect while he was having his lesson 
(the shore is so flat that the tide races 
in) that it had to go away in disgrace 
to the cleaner’s next day. Now he is 
hardened and shameless, and saunters 
down with nothing more than a towel 
veiling his rings of red and white. 
He ought to be thankful they did n’t 
introduce blue as well, since he bought 
the thing at Hastings, which is having 
such a ‘gala’ week to celebrate the 
Entente Cordiale that ‘some idea of 
the scale of amusements provided is 
shown by the fact that no fewer than | 
eight concert parties mingle their 
melodies along the front and in the 
parks,’ according to the notice in The 
Times. Guy said he had n’t heard 
the mangled melodies, but he had 
found an unhappy Frenchman and 
his wife in one of the trams, trying, 
with an immense expenditure of men- 
tal and bodily energy, to explain to 
the bewildered conductor that they 
wanted to see ‘le champ de bataille,’ 
while he could ‘only direct them to 
‘the Castle.’ 

Camber is a delightful place for a 
holiday after London, and it’s quite 
particularly good, I should think, for a 
nervcus patient like Billy. It is n’t a 
bit the mushroom watering-place I 
was afraid of. It’s nothing at all but 
a tiny settlement of bungalows and a 
few fishermen’s cottages and a farm 
or so, planted at the sea edge of the 
great sheep-covered pasture land (still 
called marsh, though it’s drained dry 
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by numberless intersecting dykes) 
which stretches from the edge of the 
Kent and Sussex, hills to the sea for 
ever so many miles. The big, wide, 
green levels below, and the great, 
uninterrupted sweep of sky above, 
give one the sense of almost unlimited 
space and much more fresh air to 
breathe than is quite usual. When we 
grow weary of the stability of the 
marsh and want a change of view, 
we need only climb over the little 
ridge of sand-hills in front to find 
quiet vellow sands, and bluesea spread- 
ing to a very far horizon where the 
ships go sailing on their adventurous 
ways. Billy never tires of watching 
the shadows chase the sunlight over 
marsh and sea; and Rye, clustered on 
its low cliff, changing from the clear 
shining mosaic that it is in the early 
morning through the hot, colorless 
quiver of the noonday haze to an 
evening mystery of purple. I think 
he will stay here happily enough till 
he is quite well again. He likes being 
with Guy; he has entire confidence in 
Morgan; and he has made friends with 
the little girls to an extent that is 
really rather touching when one re- 
members how very little he is allowed 
to see of his own children. 

Guy is pleasantly occupied with the 
arts, but I was n’t at all up-to-date 
about his models. He still admires 
Billy immensely, but as he quite 
rightly supposes he won’t ever be able 
to equal him in his own style, he 
thinks of becoming a Vorticist in- 
stead. And his verse has shed any 
pretense of rhyme and form, and has 
become — what does he call it? — 
‘imagiste,’ I think. He is very full of 
Clive Bell’s book on Art, and dis- 
courses a great deal about the proper 
wsthetic emotions aroused by the con- 
templation of significant forms, and 
the general inferiority of the ‘Chris- 
tian slope’ in pictorial art. 
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‘It sounds,’ Filly remarked at one 
point in his most recent exposition, 
‘very much as if it were just a matter 
of mathematical proportions really.’ 

We invited him to expand his 
theory, and he went on: ‘ Well, it’s a 
question for experimental psycholo- 
gists. We might suggest it to Morgan 
as a life work. But I don’t see why 
this “significant form” should n’t be 
a perfectly ascertainable matter of 
definite proportions. What you have 
to do is just to tabulate the emo- 
tional effect in a few hundred thousand 
subjects of the perception of different 
measurably curved lines, by them- 
selves and in combination. I grant 
you that the earth may be cold and 
dead before the combinations have a 
chance of being worked out, and that 
the immediate apprehension of the 
artist may be quicker — but that’s 
only another way of saying that an 
artist is nothing but a man with an 
intuitive knowledge of scientific laws.’ 
' “Don’t eliminate the magic,’ I 
begged him. : 

‘I don’t,’ he said; ‘magic mostly is 
a matter of numbers. But you need n’t 
be afraid about art. Pure formal pat- 
terns won’t rouse much emotion, not 
for all Guy and Mr. Clive Bell may 
say. It’s rather like sound — the 
sound of words. We can amuse our- 
selves by pretending that the sound 
is what rouses emotion in us, but it 
is n’t really, it’s the sense. Tone may 
— that’s why the chanting in great 
dim cathedrals is so effective — it 
is n’t the Latin words. But I.don’t 
believe you’d either of you get much 
zsthetic emotion out of reading or 
listening to Chinese poems, however 
deeply they might move an oriental 
admirer. You must know what the 
words mean, the thought they hold. 
It’s just the same with line and color. 
You must know — without having to 
guess too hard — what they repre- 
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sent, before you can be really stirred. 
You’re all wrong about representation 
not being essential.’ 

‘You’ve given your case away with 
that admission about tone,’ said Guy 
ready and anxious to defend his posi- 
tion. ‘Why does tone affect people? 
Just because the vibrations of the 
sound waves, striking on the ear, set 
up internal, harmonious vibrations in 
the mechanism of the ear itself. In 
the same way color vibrations, striking 
on the eye ‘ 

He stopped because Billy was tak- 
ing an unfair but excusable advantage 





of his condition as an invalid to turn 
very white. And we sent him straight 
off to bed, so the rest of the discussion 
is postponed till to-morrow. Now 
we’re going to bed ourselves. I hope 
you and Betty are n’t forgetting that 
you’re both coming to Rye for a 
week-end soon. I’ve been looking for 
rooms for you, and you can choose 
between modern conveniences (which 
means a bath room) and a real old 
cottage with lots of beams and 
vaulted ceilings. 
Yours always, 
Nicolas. 


(To be continued) 
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[Germany feels the strain of international ostracism and fears its future effects, 
economical rather than social. To break the spell without the help of democracy, 
she has recourse to fraud, making neutral neighbors the tools of her machinations. 
When hostilities have been brought to a standstill, as she trusts, through hypo- 
critical compromise, and, as she anticipates, economic warfare will have to be 
faced, neutral men of straw will have to be the means by which unregenerate 
Germany’s commerce and industries may regain and, eventually, extend their 
coveted ‘place in the sun.’ The Allies, no doubt, will seek to frustrate these 
machinations. But how do the victimized neutrals themselves feel about this? 
As arule a man can be trusted to attend to his purse. Nor does the neutral press 
in general, answer with an uncertain voice. One of these answers is given by the 
Neue Ziiricher Zeitung of Zurich, Switzerland, the most notable exponent of 
neutral opinion in the German language.—I. I. Brants, Lausanne, Switzerland.] 





ForEIGen enterprise is establishing 
itself in Switzerland at a rapidly in- 
creasing rate. An independent and 
courageous section of the Swiss press 
has directed the attention of the 
public at large to this increase, where- 
as other papers overflowing with ‘eco- 
nomico-democratic’ considerations, 


do all they can not to betray any 
of the factors which react upon us 
from abroad at present, much to 
the detriment of our own economic 


self-sufficiency. The careless or con- 
sciously indifferent attitude of this 
section of our press, the frequently 
unintelligible indulgence of our ex- 
ecutive, and a sad inability to think 
in characteristically Swiss terms, con- 
stitute a danger to our national 
economy which must not be under- 
estimated. It need cause no surprise, 
therefore, when the small group of 
resolute men who have set themselves 
to stem the ever swelling flood of 
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economic denationalization, likewise 
turn against those who are the willing 
tools of foreign influence in their own 
country. 

At present it is no longer sufficient 
to point out in general terms the dan- 
gers of denationalization. The cases 
must be presented and sifted one 
by one before the eyes of all, as was 
done in the instance of the pro- 
jected weaving-mill for tulle at Watt- 
wil. The sore point in such instances 
is not the transparency of the purpose 
for which some mammoth foreign 
firm establishes a branch in Switzer- 
land. It is rather the fact that for the 
most part Swiss lawyers are the ones 
who are ready to act as men of straw 
in foreign attempts at masquerading. 

As, of late, this sad occurrence has 
frequently repeated itself, the Neue 
Ziiricher Zeitung is the ‘voice crying 
in the wilderness,’ where the choice 
must be made between the interests 
of personal profit and those of national 
economy. How high above many a 
Swiss jurisprudent tower the leading 
intellectuals of the United States of 
North America, who in these hard 
times have placed themselves at the 
disposal of the State, and who, to 
fulfill the letter of the law which 
permits only salaried officials, have 
applied for an annual wage of one 
dollar! How unutterably grander than 
our materialism, corroding even the 
more liberal professions, the spirit of 
those Americans proves to be — the 
very ones whom our snap-judgment 
pigeon-holed as calculating business 
men! With respect to the question 
at issue nothing can save us but a 
general return to the conviction that 
it is dishonorable for the sake of pri- 
vate gain to support the attempts of 
foreign enterprise which must inev- 
itably lead our future economic ex- 
istence into the most fatal adventures. 

Since our authorities have allowed 
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themselves to be convinced that the 
above-mentioned events call for officia] 
supervision, there is indeed reason 
to hope that in private circles like- 
wise there will be more zeal in the 
defense of our commercial and in- 
dustrial integrity. Hence, the com- 
plaisance toward requests for charters 
for foreign firms shown even by an 
official institution like the Zurich 
Register of Commerce remains in- 
explicable. One need not find fault 
with this bureau for not detecting all 
the knavish tricks of every applicant. 
It might not know, for instance, that 
an Austrian boot-firm had a hand 
in a new enterprise bearing the good 
Swiss name of ‘Sentis’ and sporting 
the three original confederates for a 
living trade-mark. Still less could it 
be expected to know this, as the aim 
of the enterprise was so loosely defined 
as to imply everything or nothing, 
just as one pleases. But it is un- 
pardonable that the Register at 
present should still occasionally accept 
and approve designations such as 
‘Swiss Hardware Factory’ (Schwei- 
zerische Metallwarenfabrik), when the 
foreign character of the firm is 
notorious. We had not expected this 
to be still possible after all that has 
been said and written about spurious 
titles of firms. Here we have a right 
to inquire whether such indulgence is 
practised with the knowledge and — 
consent of the controlling officers. 
Expressions like ‘Swiss’ in the names 
of firms which cannot claim a right to 
any such qualification, have been 
prohibited by order of the Federal 
Council. And we do not mean to 
put up with a persistent silence or a 
half answer, when publicly asking the 
reason why these provisions, born 
from the stress of the hour, are still 
ignored in isolated instances. We 
cannot remain indifferent when the 
first. arms, forged at last by the 
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federal authorities against denation- 
alization, are left unused by the 
cantonal officials entrusted with their 
practice. There seems to be an in- 
creasing number of those Swiss na- 
tional economists who discern the 
danger in the indifference of many 
an organ whose task it had been to 
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join the fight. They consider it their 
duty to determine the responsibilities 
of a feeble or partial press, and of the 
latter’s political associates among the 
officials and in private circles — 
briefly, of all the willing tools of 
denationalization, before it is too 
late. 


A PLEA FOR THE ENGLISH 


BY JOSEPH CLAYTON 


Was ever a people so loudly dis- 
praised by its own kith and kin as the 
English? Did ever a land contain so 
many prophets and preachers lament- 
ing its shortcomings as England pos- 
sesses to-day? 

We can understand such a naturai- 
ized German as Mr. Ellis Barker ex- 
horting us month by month in the 
Nineteenth Century and After to amend 
out ways (for, thank God, our ways 
are by no means those of the race of 
Elsbacher), and we may forgive Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, an Anglo-Indian, 
for pointing out our mistakes. But 
the number of highly respectable 
persons who deem themselves called 
and fit (in the words Mr. Montague 
Tigg applied to his friend Chevy 
Slyme) ‘to sit on a tripod and prophesy 
to a positively unlimited extent, if 
supplied with gin and water at the 
public expense,’ is surely excessive. 

Is the condition of England so 
desperate, are its fortunes so precari- 
ous, and its people so abandoned that 
there are none to do it reverence? 
Is it only in the trenches and in the 
camps of Picardy that voices are still 


raised for.England%: Only in exile 
do our hearts, of their fullness, 
find utterance, and our mouths 


speak of love for the land where: 


our fathers begat us, and our mothers 
bore us? 

It would almost seem that the test 
of a good patriot at home was the 
capacity to discover to the whole 
world the sins and failings of his 
native land, and that patriotism was 
established by swearing your fellow 
countrymen to be either crooks and 
scoundrels, or irresponsible idiots and 
incompetent weaklings. Never has the 
press of England been more flam- 
boyantly ‘patriotic’ than in these 
years of war, and never have its 
editors been more hospitable to the 
belittlers of England. The crabbing 


_of the English is apparently a patriotic 


exercise (provided always the crabber 
is an enthusiast for getting someone 
— not himself — to join the army and 
if needs be die for England). 

And how unjust, irrelevant, and 
false is all this puling criticism. 

Because in those far-off days of 
1914-15, when Englishmen of all 


i 
i 
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ages crowded freely to the colors 
(knowing nothing save that England 
was in for a big fight), a few thousand 
youths, afflicted by caution and in 
bondage to the ties of family, held 
aloof, the war became at once to the 
critics of England and Scotland a tre- 
mendous opportunity for denouncing 
‘slackers’ and ‘shirkers.’ As though 
the exempted editor was any more 
ridiculous than the exempted young 
man of Artemas Ward’s fancy — 
‘he was the only son of his mother, 
a widow, who kept him.’ Consider all 
the abuse heaped upon ‘conscientious 
objectors.’ 

If there is one characteristic of the 
English it is — next to their love for 
sport — a keen enjoyment of personal 
liberty. And to-this enjoyment a 
steady and profound distrust of logic, 
clear thinking, and all authority in 
realms spiritual and mental has been 
carefully added in the last three hun- 
dred years. The result was, natur- 
ally, a crop of fantastic beliefs, of 
wild, rank sproutings, of faiths and 
fancies unknown to the rest of Eu- 
rope. The orgy of free speech was 
an unmitigated pleasure to many who 
turned away from the harder processes 
of free thought. And then suddenly 
came the war, followed by Conscrip- 
tion and Dora. If the price of liberty 
is eternal vigilance it is certain that 
one of the fruits of liberty is infernal 
nonsense. Wearea law-abiding people 
witha very real respect for constituted 
authority, and a willingness to abide 
by the referee’s decision in sport or 
politics. But it was too much to 
expect everybody to accept the new 
situation. The mental hobby of the 
‘conscientious objector,’ cultivated as 
carefully as the prize geranium at 
the flower show, treasured with all a 
collector’s passion, was dearer to its 
owner than all else in the world. The 
fate of England, of Europe, was, and 
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is, quite literally a secondary matter 
to the ‘C.O.” Why can’t we realize 
cheerfully that the handful of people, 
to whom there is nothing of particular 
interest save their own queer self- 
centred notions, are not an extraordi- 
nary phenomenon in a country where 
personal liberty rampages and where 
external authority is discouraged from 
directing the mind or guiding belief? 
The alternatives to the ‘C.O.’ are 
clear thinking, as in France; the 
deification of the State, as in Prussia; 
or the setting up of some machinery 
that will compel obedience to the 
discipline of the Catholic Church. Un- 
less we are prepared to adopt one of 
these alternatives let us, in heaven’s 
namé, accept the ‘conscientious ob- 
jector’ for what he is—a common 
object of the countryside where nature 
runs wild, a product of that liberty 
that gives encouragement to what 
Mr. Weller, Senior, called ‘every spe- 
cies of gammon,’ The ‘C.O.’ who 
has cropped up over and over again 
in the past, is a small penalty to pay 
for the national privilege of thinking 
what we like about everything. 

Take the case again of our ‘paci- 
fists.” They too are a familiar product 
of liberty of speech and utterance. 
Their very anti-patriotic bias is no 
new thing in England, and their 
opposition ,to the Government is 
rooted in tradition. Many an English 
Radical openly avowed his preference 
for Napoleon and regretted the doom 
of St. Helena. The city of London 
repeatedly urged peace with France 
during the Peninsular War. The 
opposition to the Crimean War was 
considerable, and far larger still were 
the numbers in Great Britain who 
declared the Boers in the right and 
England in the wrong less than 
twenty years ago. Perhaps we may 
regret that our present-day ‘paci- 
fists’ in the House of Commons lack 
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the vigor and courage of their opinions, 
and are too content to wring their 
hands over the crimes of governments; 
but that must not make us blind to 
the ‘ pacifist’ as a national institution. 
We have always had him in modern 
times in England; he is as sorrowful 
for the rest of the country, as the 
patriotic person is angry over him. 
And if the patriot would destroy all 
‘pacifists,’ the ‘pacifist’ cannot con- 
ceal his scorn and horror of the patriot. 
Both in their respective ways are 
merely exaggerated types of the aver- 
age Englishmen—and neither deserve 
all the nonsense of praise and blame 
heaped upon them by infatuated 
adherents. 

The essential good nature of the 
English, quite closely akin to their dis- 
like of remembering past unpleasant- 
nesses and mistakes, and their freedom 
from personal ill-will in sport — is 
another matter of reproach in the eyes 
of their critics. 

We are always being told to ‘hate 
the Hun,’ to search for the ‘Hidden 
Hand,’ to be stern with Jews. Of 
course there’s no time in the army for 
this ‘hating the Hun’ stunt. It 
wants a lot of leisure and a good 
private income to go in for hatred as 
a serious business. Anger is quite a 
good healthy thing, but hatred —a 
permanent settled hatred, of the 
deadly, undying kind — means occu- 
pation of the mind; and if the mind is 
so occupied it can’t, at the same time, 
be devoted to other things, overcom- 
ing the Boche, for instance. As a 
civilian enterprise carried on under 
comfortable circumstances at home, 
Hun-hating may be all very well, but 
it would n’t do in the army. All sorts 
of things would be forgotten, and 
discipline would suffer, if soldiers had 
to give their minds to ‘hating the 
Hun.’ Incidentally, too, the old 
Christian tradition that we should 
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love our enemies still prevails among 
soldiers. So that it is very difficult to 
persuade men in the army that not 
only are our enemies to be fought and 
slain and captured, but that they 
must in addition be hated. 

As for the ‘Hidden Hand’: hitherto 
we have mostly known it in our 
pockets. Why are we now required 
to be furiously excited over a topic 
that evidently is a blessing to play- 
wrights, novelists, and other hard- 
working persons? Thousands of Jews 
were brought into this country from 
Poland and Russia some thirty and 
forty years ago by the Liberal cap- 
italists of the West Riding. These 
capitalists wanted to grow rich quite 
quickly and become ennobled. The 
Jewish labor was far cheaper than 
British; the capitalists did quickly get 
rich, they subscribed handsomely to 
the Liberal Party funds, and were 
rewarded with titles. What is there 
to be distressed about in all this? 
About the time the Polish Jew from 
East Russia went to Leeds, the Ger- 
man clerk was imported into counting 
houses of the city of London. He, too, 
was cheaper. (Could any clerk be more 
incompetent than Bob Cratchit or 
Tim Linkinwater?) The German clerk 
— often as not a Jew — in the process 
of enriching business firms in London 
and Manchester built up a fortune for 
himself. What about it? Why should 
the German Jew be called a ‘Hidden 
Hand’? and why should the English 
be reviled for not leaving off their 
work and scampering about after 
Jews? Now, if there was no war on 
there might be time to go to all the 
theatres where German Jews walk 
on hidden hands, and there might 
even be leisure for the thrills of 
novelists to whom the hidden hand 
is but a cloven-foot. (Peace hath its 
horrors no less than war.) But to-day 
such pastimes are impossible. We 
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remain unconvinced of our guilt in 
neglecting these opportunities for im- 
provement, all the same, and equally 
unconvinced that the English deserve 
all the blame now so lavishly bestowed. 

It is not yet certain that baseball is 
to be played by order throughout 
England, and that cricket is to be 
forbidden. While cricket is played and 
the great names of Fuller Pilch and 
Alfred Mynn, of ‘W.G.,’ and others 
powerful with King Willow are honor- 
ed, men whose deeds at Lords and the 
Oval, at Old Trafford and Bramhall 
Lane, and on countless village greens 
are still recalled, England stands 
four-square to the winds of heaven. 
And should cricketers be dismayed at 
present difficulties; let the real revival 
in boxing give new courage to all. 
The land that bred Cribb and Bel- 
cher, Tom Sayers, and Jem Mace — 
to name but four of our mighty 
champions of the ring — (‘Oh! pity 
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was it that ever corruption should 
have crept in among them’) is to- 
day raising, in the army mainly a 
finer type of pugilist than we have 
had for generations. Boxing may yet 
take the place of the old prize ring as 
a national sport, and if we can keep 
corruption out, may long endure. 

A landless, patient, law-abiding, 
good-natured, kindly people, averse 
from logic and clear thinking, are the 
English. Their sons and daughters 
have wandered over the face of the 
earth and made their homes in strange 
places. Doubtless the English draw 
to the day when their strength and 
power. shall have passed to their 
children overseas. It may be, if all 
the critics of England and prophets 
of doom are to be believed, that day 
is at hand. 

Meanwhile it is certain there are 
some qualitiesand characteristics of the 
English not entirely to be contemned. 
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_BY ALMEY ST, JOHN ADCOCK 


I 


Miss EupHemia TRINKLE and Miss 
Lavinia Crush had shared house for 
twenty years. It was a prim, lit- 
tle, white house; its windows, bulg- 
ing over the narrow High Street of 
Winkledean, were never opened on 
any occasion, even in the hottest 
weather. Its most spotless of spotless 
lace curtains, patched and darned 
and frayed at the edges, were drawn 
discreetly together, so that no prying 


eyes might peer in, and no gossiping 
lips tell of the shabbiness of the sofa, 
or how threadbare the tablecloth had 
worn, or that Miss Crush and Miss 
Trinkle took tea out of odd cups and 
saucers when they were not entertain- 
ing company. 

Miss Crush regarded her dear 
Euphemia as a convenient domestic 
accessory, very useful to polish the 
brass knocker and the large round 
door-knob and the high slit of a 
letter-box, very handy to sweep up 
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the hearth and do the mending and 
the cleaning. 

Miss Crush was a large, pompous 
woman, with a nose like a beak, and 
iron-gray hair smoothed back from 
her forehead over a frame. Her voice 
would. fade away to a whisper in 
respectful awe of her family. She was 
connected with very wealthy peo- 
ple, and consequently very charming 
people, for wealth and charm were 
synonymous terms in Miss Crush’s 
vocabulary. 

‘It’s difficult for me to accustom 
myself to mixing with her class, you 
know,’ she would confide, with hawk- 
like glance at poor Miss Trinkle. 
‘But when one comes down in the 
world, one can’t pick and choose.’ 
She threw out vague insinuations that 
Miss Trinkle’s father had been — 
well, as a matter of fact, a coachman, 
my dear; and her mother had taken 
in dressmaking to make ends meet — 
so she heard. 

Little Miss Trinkle, flat-chested, 
undersized, florid of complexion and 
going gray, with unmistakable wrin- 
kles round her pale, nervous eyes, 
seemed to dwell in a delirium of apol- 
ogy. She was so humble that had 
there been an inferior quality of air 
she might have breathed, instead of 
encroaching on the air used by Miss 
Crush, she would have made do with 
it very willingly. 

‘Lavinia is so clever,’ she would 
say, her head wobbling with rapture. 
‘She works so hard for the dear sol- 
diers. I’m sure I don’t know how the 
war would go on without her. The 
comforters and socks she’s knitted, 
the committees she sits on! I think 
the King ought to give her a medal — 
I do indeed.’ And she meant it, every 
word. 

Only once in her life did Miss 
Trinkle act against Lavinia’s advice. 
If she had n’t, there would never have 
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been any story to tell about her; only 
a drab recital of dish-washing and 
dinner-cooking, with a little church 
work and an occasional tea-party 
thrown in. It was true, Euphemia had 
had her dreams in the past. There 
were several black-covered diaries 
locked away in her drawer that testi- 
fied to the fact; there were thumbed 
manuscripts which heartless editors 
had refused to print; there were frag- 
ments of poetry. But they had all 
lain there many a year; and long ago 
Miss Crush had suppressed any self- 
expression of Euphemia’s little cramp- 
ed soul. At least, she thought she 
had;-and so did Euphemia, until that 
day. 
II 


It happened in’this wise. Miss 
Trinkle put on her spectacles one 
evening to look at a weekly journal 
the vicar sometimes passed on to 
them, and the first thing that at- 
tracted her attention was an advertise- 
ment: ‘A lonely soldier wishes for a 
correspondent in England.’ Her heart 
was overflowing with sympathy, and 
somehow the very simplicity of the 
advertisement appealed to her. 

‘Lavinia,’ she suggested timidly, 
‘don’t you think it would be nice to 
write to this poor young man? I do 
love writing letters.’ 

‘What nonsense, Phemie!’ chided 
Miss Crush. ‘He wants a young girl 
correspondent, not an old woman. 
They always do, these men.’ 

‘Oh!’ quavered Euphemia, dis- 
appointed. She had not thought of 
that, but of course dear Lavinia was 
right. She must be; she always was. 
With a sigh of resignation she turned 
to the cookery recipes. 

But the memory of that advertise- 
ment haunted her. She was actually 
worried in case nobody answered it, 
picturing how crestfallén the poor 
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young man would be. Why should n’t 
she just send a little note to cheer him 
up? She pondered over the idea as 
she went through the housework the 
next day, and when Lavinia started 
out to the meeting of the Advisory 
Committee for Women’s Employment 
in the afternoon, Miss Trinkle sat 
down and wrote to him. She was all in 
a flutter at the thought of her own 
daring, and wondered if he would send 
a reply. 

Days of suspense followed — days 
when Miss Trinkle watched the clock 
in a state of restless anxiety; days 
when the heavy step of the old post- 
man made her tingle with delicious 
excitement. If a letter was slipped 
into the box, Miss Trinkle had 
snatched it up before Miss Crush 
so much as heard the familiar rat-tat. 
Or more often than not she waylaid 
the postman before he got to the 
house, with a bashful, ‘Anything for 
us, Mr. Bunch?’ 

At last it came — a green army en- 
velope addressed in a flourishing -boy- 
ish hand. She hugged it to her breast 
in specchless gratitude. 

‘Is that the post?’ called Miss 
Crush from the front parlor. 

“It’s only one for me, dear, from — 
from my brother in Wales.’ The fright- 
ened lie tumbled out almost before she 
was aware of it; but it satisfied Miss 
Crush. Miss Trinkle’s relations were 
beneath her interest. 

Miss Trinkle crept up to her bed- 
room and opened the letter. It was a 
long one, and there was a photograph 
with it. 

‘I had several letters, but I liked 
yours best,’ wrote the boy; ‘and I 
think I’d rather have one special 
friend than lots of acquaintances. We 
don’t get much time for letter-writing 
in France, and I would, sooner than 
write a scrappy note to this person 
and a scrappy note to that person, 
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tell you just everything. It is so nice 
to think there’s some one cares about 
all you do. I have no one except an 
old uncle. ... Your letter was awfully 
jolly, so young, yet so mature — you 
know what I mean. It makes me 
want to know more about you. What 
are you like? [am sure you are young 
and pretty. I am twenty-three. I 
imagine you with fair hair and brown 
eyes. Won’t you send me a photo- 
graph? I am sending you mine...’ 

Miss Trinkle glanced up from the 
page and caught her reflection in the 
dressing-table mirror with a shock of 
surprise — her purple-veined cheeks, 
her scanty, gray-streaked hair. Oh, 
she ought to have told the boy she 
was old — old and ugly. How could 
she tell him now? What a fool she 
would make him feel! He would think 
she had purposely deceived him. 
Tears of mortification blurred the 
heart-breaking vision of herself. She 
dried them and looked at his portrait 
— frank, fresh, clear-eyed, wholesome, 
healthy, natural, and so _ terribly 
young. Lavinia had been right; she 
should never have written. Should 
she destroy his letter now, and take 
no more notice of it?... But she 
could not. 

She wrote to him again that night, 
and tried to confess that she was 
forty-seven and hopelessly plain; she 
wrote it down boldly, fiercely — then 
tore up the sheet and burned it. 

The letter that Private Peter Fam- 
bridge received was full of vivacity 
and gentle understanding, which made 
him fancy one moment that he was 
listening to his mother speaking, and 
the next that he was enjoying a joke 
with a girl whose youth bubbled over 
in every rollicking sentence. 

‘But she has n’t sent her photo,’ 
he grumbled. ‘I’ll pester her until 
she does. I must know what she’s 
like.’ 














III 


Miss Trinkle looked wistfully 

through her photograph album. She 
could not possibly send him the latest 
portrait she had had taken; he would 
see at once what she was like, and lose 
interest in her. Her earlier ones were 
blatantly old-fashioned. He would 
‘guess her antiquity the moment his 
gaze fell on those baggy sleeves, or the 
frizzy fringe, or the plaid panniers. 
Last Christmas her niece in Wales had 
sent her a photograph of herself. It 
was the last portrait in the book, and 
Miss Trinkle sighed enviously when 
she looked at it. Here were youth 
and beauty and all those precious 
things she yearned to possess — for 
the sake of Peter Fambridge. 

Suddenly an idea occurred to her; 
she shrank from it in horror. It was 
wicked; she could n’t do it— she 
could not tell an absolute lie to him. 
And yet he had said: ‘It makes such 
a difference to know you are thinking 
of me. I could not bear to lose your 
friendship now. You seem to under- 
stand me so well—better than any- 
one has ever done. Qh, is n’t it good 
to be young, Euphemia? I hate any- 
thing old. I sha’n’t mind much if I 
don’t live to be old and stale and 
suffer from gout and indigestion. . . .’ 
Miss Trinkle winced at the words. 
She suffered from indigestion, and had 
rheumatism every winter. 

She took the portrait of her niece 
out of the album with shaking hands 
—afraid of herself, afraid of what she 
could stoop to so that the boy might 
be happy. 

As time passed she grew used to 
her hypocrisy. When she wrote to the 
boy she felt as if she were in reality 
the pretty young girl he believed her 
to be. Those letters were the one joy 
of her life; they brought a glow to her 
eye, a lightness to her step, which had 
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never been there before. All day she 
planned what she would say to him, 
and directly Miss Crush went out of 
the: house, she fetched her writing- 
pad from its hiding-place and wrote 
feverishly. She knew him heart and 
soul; she showed him that inner being 
which was herself. For a few blissful 
months she lived on the pinnacle of 
life, and nobody knew it but herself 
and Peter. 

Later on he began to talk about 
getting leave. He would have to go 
and see his uncle; ‘but I am coming to 
see you too, Euphemia,’ he declared. 

These things made Miss Trinkle 
uneasy. A warmth, an intimacy, had 
crept into his letters, a subtle sweet- 
ness that frightened her a little. 

“God forgive me; where is it all 
leading to?’ she prayed. 


IV 


One dismal] day, when the rain pat- 
tered noisily on the pavements of 
Winkledean High Street and slurred 
against the windows of the little white 
house, Miss Crush put on her goloshes, 
and set off to her sewing-party under 
a capacious umbrella. As a matter of 
course, Miss Trinkle commenced to 
write as soon as she found herself 
alone. The minutes slipped away un- 
heeded, and presently she was startled 
by a knock at the front door. 

They so rarely had callers that the 
thought of receiving visitors without 
Lavinia’s assistance paralyzed her. 
She went to the door, trembling with 
nervousness. A boy in khaki stood on 
the step. He smiled at her, shy, yet 
eagerly expectant. He was the boy. 

“Does Miss Euphemia Trinkle live 
here?’ he asked awkwardly. 

‘Iam Miss Euphemia Trinkle,’ she 
replied, too dazed for the moment to 
realize what was happening. 

‘Oh, but I mean — I’m named Fam- 
bridge, you see, and I’ve been cor- 
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responding with a young lady—— 

The color came and went in Miss 
Trinkle’s face; she could hear her 
heart thumping beneath her figured 
merino blouse. ‘Yes, of course,’ she 
stammered. ‘It’s —er—my niece 
you want to see. You — you’d better 
come inside.’ 

The boy went inside. She set him 
in the window seat of the front parlor, 
and backing towards the table, crum- 
pled up her half-written letter behind 
her back. A large blue bottle buzzed 
against the window pane. 

‘My niece has gone out,’ she said, 
beginning to gain possession of her 
senses. 

“Will she be long?’ asked the boy, 
looking at his watch. ‘I can wait for 
a little while, but I have to catch a 
train at five. I’m going back to France 
again this evening, you see, and I 
badly want to see her before I go.’ 

‘Five?’ repeated Miss Trinkle. 
Thank goodness, Miss Crush’s sewing- 
party did not finish up till half-past! 
It would never do for her to return, 
and find him there. ‘I’ll make you 
some tea...while you’re waiting,’ 
she said. 

The boy sat and sipped China tea 
and nibbled Miss Trinkle’s burned 
pastry, talking affably all the while, 
but glancing sharply through the 
window at every sound he heard in 
the street. ‘You knew your niece and 
I had been corresponding, then?’ he 
asked, possibly wondering why Eu- 
phemia had never mentioned her aunt 
to him. 

‘Oh yes; she’s told all about you,’ 
said Miss Trinkle, abstractedly put- 
ting a fifth lump of sugar into her cup. 

“Excuse my asking you, but do you 
—do you suppose she likes me?’ he 
questioned. 

‘She would n’t write to you if she 
did n’t.’ 

“No, I dare say she would n’t, unless 
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she was just sorry for me, you know. 
She’s so tender-hearted. The fact 
of the maiter is, Miss Trinkle, I feel 
I know — Euphemia so well, as if — 
well, as if there’s complete sympathy 
between us, and I wanted to see her 
to ask her’— he hesitated, twisting 
the fringe of the tablecloth round his 
finger — ‘to ask her if she’d be en- 
gaged to me,’ he blurted out abruptly. 
‘Do you think she would? She’s not 
engaged to anyone else, is she?’ 

‘Oh, dear, no!’ exclaimed Miss 
Trinkle, very much flustered. ‘Oh, no, 
she’s not engaged to anyone else, but 
— well — I — well ' 

‘f hope I have n’t distressed you by 
suggesting such a thing,’ said the boy, 
his candid blue eyes full of concern. 
‘I’d be awfully good to her, really; 
and I’ve grown to care so much for 
her, I feel I can’t live without her; 
and that’s the truth.’ 

‘My poor boy!’ cried Miss Trinkle, 
nearly weeping. 

‘Why? Don’t you think she loves 
me?’ 

‘I don’t know. You must ask her — 
I mean, oh, yes, yes, I am sure she 
does.’ 

The clouds vanished from his face. 
‘How I wish she’d come!’ he said. 
‘It’s ten to five. I can’t wait much 
longer. But I’m glad you think she 
cares for me. It has bucked me 
tremendously.’ 

She did not come, and he had to 
go without seeing her. 

‘Good-bye, dear boy,’ said Miss 
Trinkle, in the passage. ‘I have heard 
so much about you, I feel almost as 
if—as if I were your mother. Do 
you mind if I...I think she would 
like me to > And she bent forward 
and kissed him lightly on the forehead. 


V 


Night after night Miss Trinkle lay 
awake, staring into the pitiless dark- 
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ness, moaning, ‘Oh, God, what have I 
done? What am I to do?’ Her duty 
stood relentlessly before her. She 
knew now that she must tell him the 
truth, the love-destroying, the life-de- 
stroying truth. 

And the night came when she got 
up and sat humped over her writing 
desk, a queer little bedraggled figure 
in a dingy dressing gown, a couple of 
wispy plaits screwed round her head. 
In the flickering candle light she 
looked very old and haggard. ‘This 
is the price of it,’ she said to herself, 
as she labored over the difficult letter 
— ‘the price of all the lying and deceit 
... but, oh, that he should have to do 
the paying!’ 

The letter was done at last, and 
sealed and posted. The limelight that 
had shone on Miss Trinkle’s world, 
and had given her a fantasy of 
youth, flickered out, and the cold, 
wan, humdrum light of every day 
brought back old commonplaces. She 
noticed where the parlor carpet had 
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worn shabby, the chip in the teapot 
spout, the familiar cracks in the gilt 
and white china. ; 


Two Sundays later she happened to 
pick up an illustrated paper and glance 
apathetically at the pictures. Surely 
she knew that face. Why, it was a 
bad reproduction of the very portrait 
she had hidden away upstairs. She 
looked at it with dim, uncomprehend- 
ing eyes. Something within her seemed 
to grow tight and nearly strangle her. 
‘A Gallant Young Private Gives his 
Life for a Comrade. Private Peter 
Fambridge, Killed in Action on the 
28th of Last Month.’ 

‘Is n’t the dinner ready yet, Eu- 
phemia?’ called Miss Crush from the 
front parlor. 

"I’m going to dish it up now,’ 
answered Miss Trinkle, her voice 
strangely weak. - 

She had posted her letter on the 
27th. It could never have reached 
him. 
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IV 


M. HERBERT CLARK HOOVER 


A FEw years ago he was quite un- 
known to the general public. Only 
intimate friends who were familiar 
with his work and his success, could 
have told what an energetic person- 
age, what an indefatigable worker, 
was Hoover the engineer. Among the 
revelations due to the war none is 
more impressive than that which has 
brought into prominence the inter- 
esting figure of him who may fairly 
be called the ‘food-controller of the 
whole world.’ 

Herbert Clark Hoover was born 
in Iowa in 1875. He passed his early 
years on his father’s farm. He 
worked in the fields, barefooted, like 
a plough-boy, contending with the 
dark-brown soil, reaping the crops, 
working hard all day, exhausting 
himself in constant toil, but, when 
night came, meditating, studying, 
teaching himself. His physical health 
was excellent, his arms were brawny, 
his legs sturdy, his chest broad; and 
his moral health was even better; for 
he not only had stout nerves but he 
had a laudable desire to do well what- 
ever he did, and always to do better. 
He had constantly before his eyes 
the example of worthy laborers, of 
the humble souls who earn their living 
laboriously by the sweat of their brow. 

He saved money and paid from his 
own pocket all the expenses of his 
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four years at Stanford University. 
He took his degree of mining engineer 
there. His first positions were in 
Mexico and California; later he made 
a trip to China. His wife, who never 
leaves him, had insisted on going 
with him. They were both at Peking 
during the evil days of the Boxer 
Rebellion. Mrs. Hoover assisted her 
husband in working a quick-firing 
gun to keep the rebels away from the 
haphazard redoubt behind which they 
had sought shelter; it was built of 
bags of sugar and rice in default of 
bags of sand. 

At the outbreak of the war Mr. 
Hoover was living in London, and 
looking after his large interests in 
South African mines. In late July 
and early August, the tourist season 
promised to be very brilliant. Many 
Americans were already on the Conti- 
nent, when hostilities began and the 
tourists were put to rout. 

Mr. Hoover was asked to come to 
the assistance of his compatriots and 
accepted the responsibility without 
a moment’s hesitation, without stop- 
ping to think that his own business, 
all-engrossing as it was even then, 
would probably suffer by his assump- 
tion of an extra burden of work. For 
several weeks he devoted himself to 
collecting scattered families, and hunt- 
ing for luggage that had been lost 
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through hurried departures and over- 
crowded trains, and he succeeded in 
sending back to America all those 
Americans who trusted in him. 

He had hardly finished his ungrate- 
ful task when another, even more 
important and arduous, was entr’ sted 
to him. A large portion of Western 
Europe had been overrun by the 
barbarian hordes. The women and 
children of Belgium were in need of 
everything. The people of the districts 
harried by the Germans lacked cloth- 
ing; and food was scarce and becoming 
scarcer every day. It was necessary 


to find means to succor the poor . 


wretches crushed beneath the cruel 
German heel. Without any official 
backing, acting as a private indi- 
vidual, Mr. Hoover negotiated di- 
rectly with the belligerents in behalf 
of the sufferers, and created with 
surprising skill and wonderful celerity 
the most immense philanthropic or- 
ganization that the world has ever 
known. He formed an army of a hun- 
dred thousand persons, assembled a 
fleet of vessels, pinnaces, and lighters, 
and finally, as President of the Belgian 
Relief Commission, brought food into 
the empty cupboards of Belgian and 
French families. Thousands, tens of 
thousands of tons of food were thus 
dispatched to the devastated regions. 

No doubt Mr. Hoover met with 
many obstacles, some of which seemed 
insurmountable; but one by one they 
vanished before his unwavering reso- 
lution. For more than two years he 
gave life and hope to millions of the 
pitiable victims of the war. 

But Herbert Clark Hoover is so 
modest that he remained in the 
shadow, and his name was unknown 
to almost all of those whose Provi- 
dence he was. Even after those two 
years, very few Americans, if you had 
asked them for information about him, 
could have gratified your curiosity; 
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and if you had fallen in with some- 
one who had met him, you would 
have obtained this somewhat vague 
reply: 

‘Hoover? Oh, he’s a good sort of 
fellow, an excellent business man, big- 
hearted, very intelligent, but very 
modest.’ 

We may say to-day that the destiny 
of the world is to a large extent in 
Mr. Hoover’s hands, for it is up to 
him to secure, economize, and dis- 
tribute the food-supplies upon which 
victory and peace depend. When the 
United States entered the conflict, 
taking its place beside the Allies, 
it was more necessary than ever to 
consider carefully the question of 
food supply. With its vast resources 
the United States was destined to 
become the storehouse to which the 
European nations drained by three 
years of war must come to replenish 
their stocks. 

But a well-matured organization 
was essential. President Wilson ap- 
pointed Mr. Hoover Food Adminis- 
trator. That he is fully equal to the 
almost superhuman task assigned to 
him none of those can doubt who 
know what he has already accom- 
plished. Possessed of an unequaled 
determination, of a marvelous ca- 
pacity for work, and — what does no 
harm at all — an invincible optimism, 
he sets about solving the problems 
submitted to his perspicacious judg- 
ment. Some time ago some one asked 
his opinion as to his chance of suc- 
cess. He smiled; his eyes flashed, and 
he replied: 

‘After making many experiments, 
after studying the question as fully 
as possible, I have reached the con- 
clusion that the only true solution is 
found in the fifteenth chapter of St. 
Matthew.’ 

‘The fifteenth?’ 

“Yes, that’s where the story of the 
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multiplication of the loaves and fishes 
is.” esi: 

This anecdote proves that Mr. 
Hoover does not detest humor; but 
it proves as well that he does not 
propose to scatter the pearls of his 
thought before everybody. With re- 
gard to everything that concerns 
himself and everything that has not 
advanced beyond the stage of a mere 
project, he is a veritable sphinx; but 
with regard to whatever has been 
accomplished or is in a fair way to 
be accomplished, he seeks publicity, 
wide publicity. He believes in telling 


people things as they are, however . 


dark. His maxim is: ‘The bare truth, 
not alone in private, but before the 
world.’ 

To recur to Mr. Hoover’s sense of 
humor. He was speaking before the 
American Food Board, ‘Germany,’ 
he said, ‘declares that she imports 
nothing, that she buys everything at 
home, and that in this way she is 
growing rich as a result of the war. 
That is a joke. Germany is like the 
young man who shrewdly concluded 
that he could cultivate his own 
garden. He had been digging an 
hour when his pick-axe struck a 
piece of money, then another, and 
another. 

***Great Heavens!” he exclaimed, 
“T have uncovered a silver mine!” 

‘As he sprang to his feet, he felt 
something cold slipping down his 
leg, and a coin fell at his feet. He 
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realized the truth. There was a hole 
in his pocket! There is a hole in 
Germany, too.’ 

Mr. Hoover is fighting the profi- 
teers in every possible way, even with 
his humor, at need. Not long ago, as 
he was about to leave a watering- 
place at which he had been staying, 
he was handed an exorbitant bill. 
He went to the office and asked for a 
two-cent stamp. 

‘Two cents, you understand.’ 

‘Surely. How many do you want?’ 

‘Tell me first how much you charge 
for two-cent stamps here.’ 

In the household of Mr. Hoover, 
private citizen, the decisions of Mr. 
Hoover, Food Administrator, are duly 
respected; and the Chicago Journal, 
of February 4, 1918, while giving this 
assurance, adds that the family cook 
—a negress — has become very ex- 
pert in cooking meals according to 
Hooverite rules. 

To-day Herbert Clark Hoover is 
known to all Americans, upon whom 
he is imposing some rather severe 
regulations; but one and all bow con- 
tentedly to the Food Administrator’s 
commands, for they know that unity 
of restrictions no less than unity of 
military command is a mighty help 
to victory. After the war, when 
everything returns to normal con- 
ditions, people will often speak of the 
wonderful work achieved for the 
cause of mankind, by the unwearying 
efforts of Herbert Clark Hoover. 











WHAT AMERICA CAN DO FOR RUSSIA 


BY IGNATIUS PHAYRE 


‘IT INTEND to stand by Russia as well 
as France,’ was President Wilson’s 
pledge. ‘It is surely the helpless and 
friendless who need our aid.’ And no 
sooner had Tsardom fallen than he 
addressed to the Provisional Govern- 
ment a message at once eloquent and 
shrewd on the ‘workable partnership’ 
of free peoples, for which America was 
ready and willing to pour out her blood 
and treasure in a gigantic venture 
overseas. 

‘Practical questions,’ the President 
pointed out,’‘can only be settled by 
practical means; phrases will not ac- 
complish the result.” And at the same 
time he announced the advent of a 
plenary commission under Elihu Root 
—perhaps the ablest Foreign Minister 
America ever had, and a man with no 
illusions about mob rule or ‘housetop’ 
methods of diplomacy. There was al- 
ready a Railroad Mission in the Rus- 
sian field under John F. Stevens, 
formerly chief engineer of the Panama 
Canal. Mr. Stevens recommended 
that $375,000,000 worth of locomo- 
tives and rolling-stock should be con- 
structed at once on American credit. 

For here was the crux of revolu- 
tionary Russia’s misery. It was the 
collapse of the railway system which 
had caused famine and desperation 
in the rich Ukraine. General officers 
were now grubbing in the garbage-can 
for scraps of food; on the Finnish 
frontier, Russia’s incomparable por- 
trait painter, Ilya Repin, actually per- 
ished of starvation at the age of eighty. 
And in Petrograd the American visi- 
tors paid fifty-eight roubles for two of 


the humblest dinners at an open-air 
restaurant. 

Now the mere names and quality 
of the Root Mission were a guarantee 
of timely and efficient help. Charles 
Crane, of Chicago, is an industrial 
magnate with vast experience of bus- 
iness organization. C. E. Russell, of 
New York, is a very ‘American’ So- 
cialist — no visionary at all, but one 
of the sane and practical democrats 
now arrayed behind the President and 
sharing his ideals. General Hugh L. 
Scott, the then Chief of Staff of the 
Federal Army, stood for the military 
side; Rear-Admiral J. H. Glennon rep- 
resented the American Navy. 

Cyrus McCormick, of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, was to at- 
tend to agricultural matters and im- 
plements; James Duncan is vice-presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor. There were also mining engi- 
neers, like Colonel J. W. Boyle, for- 
merly of the Relief Committee in 
Poland; there were shipbuilders, rail- 
waymen, and bankers of commanding 
rank, such as Samuel Bertron, of New 
York. But for all that the Root Mis- 
sion was a failure. This was due in 
part to German propaganda; but the 
principal factor was the wild agitation 
of Russian immigrants, lately returned 
from the United States and now rallied 
around Nikolai Lenin and Leon Trotz- 
ky, the directing powers of Bolshevism. 

These malcontents declared that 
America was more tyrannous than any 
Tsardom, and that the mission. was 
‘a capitalistic enterprise,’ under ‘the 
greatest Tory of them all.’ Lenin’s 
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newspaper, the Pravda, described Pres- 
ident Wilson as ‘the head of a rapa- 
cious American Imperialism.’ He was 
but the catspaw of Great Britain, 
who had promised him her support 
in upholding the Monroe Doctrine 
against German expansion in South 
America, and especially in Brazil. 

It is well to remember that Trotzky 
was himself a refugee in the United 
States — one of the submerged, dwell- 
ing in a tenement slum of the Bronx 
(far up-town in New York City), and 
earning precarious dollars as a writer 
in the Novy Mir, an anarchic sheet pub- 
lished in a cellar of First Avenue, and 
svon refused admission to the United 
States mails. Returning from New 


York to a Scandinavian port, Trotzky ’ 


was held up by the British authorities 
at Halifax, and ever since he has bit- 
terly assailed us and all our Allies. 

No doubt Mr. Roosevelt would have 
made a more acceptable head of the 
American Mission; but the ex-Presi- 
dent was in bad health, and Elihu 
Root was chosen as being a cautious 
and far-seeing statesman of cosmo- 
politan experience. There were, how- 
ever Russian-American intellectuals 
who feared that his mission would be 
met with mistrust; foremost among 
these was Professor Alexander Pe- 
trunkevitch, of Yale, himself the son 
of a leader in the first Duma. The 
truth is that America’s generous im- 
pulse was spoiled by a Marxian cabal 
of preposterous promise, which raged 
like a fever among Russia’s illiterate 
millions. 

The village diviner was now the 
local Tsar, and Archimandrite; for 
Bolshevism laid hands upon the Di- 
ocesan House in Moscow: the ‘ Bogois- 
kateli,’ or ‘seekers after God,’ are now 
few and far between in the once holy 
Russia. Rather do the proletariat turn 
to the general partition of the land 
(‘tchorny peridyol’), with forty-five 
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acres for every muzhik of them all. 
‘We are dazed with our own freedom,’ 
Prince Lvoff cabled to the United 
States, where once he tramped, ab- 
sorbing his first lessons in liberalism 
and equal opportunity forall. ‘Weare 
as a prisoner long immured in darkness 
and suddenly thrust into the noonday 
blaze.’ 

‘Sorely do we need America’s aid,’ 
the then Premier declared. ‘It would 
be sentimentally fine to send us troops, 
but we need machinery far more ur- 
gently. Send over locomotives and 
cars, ships and food and implements. 
And develop Kola, Archangel, and 
Vladivostok.’ America responded en- 
thusiastically. ‘Give Russia time,’ you 
heard men say over there. ‘Let us not 
forget that it took us forty years— 
from 1775 to 1815 — to consolidate 
our own national structure.’ The Alli- 
ance of Labor and Democracy, of 
which Samuel Gompers is the head, 
sent a stirring message: ‘Hold the 
line — rally to the struggle against au- 
tocracy. We working people of Amer- 
ica call across the world to you, to 
pledge again your whole strength in 
the common battle tor humanity.’ 

In Washington Boris Bakhmetieff 
was the living link between President 
Wilson and his new protégé among the 
nations. And Professor Lomonosof, of 
the Russian Mission, explained imme- 
diate needs. ‘Give us locomotive en- 
gines for the trans-Siberian Railway,’ 
he proposed. ‘A thousand to go on 
with, and another thousand on the 
stocks. We perish for food in a land of 
plenty, because our transport has 
broken down, and the distances are so 
vast. Remember, it is 5,400 miles from 
our Pacific back-door to Petrograd.’ 

Two thirds of Russia’s railways 
were owned by the State; and from 
1908 onwards all orders for engines 


-were stopped and the money assigned 


for them absorbed in graft and the 














usual bureaucratic corruption. In 1906 
there were 1,280 locomotives built, 
in 1910 a bare 195 were turned out 
in private shops; this was the be- 
ginning of a lawless welter, which is 
even yet but dimly apprehended by 
the outside world. 

The American Government at once 
transferred $30,000,000 to Russia’s ac- 
count; and the port of Seattle, in the 
northwestern State of Washington, 
became a depét for supplies. These 
were transported direct to Vladivos- 
tok, and plans were laid to develop 
the trans-Siberian Railway, which is 
Russia’s economic backbone, though 
only a one-track system for 3,000 
miles. Bridges were to be replaced 
or strengthened, terminals enlarged, 
new rails laid down. The northern 
lines, from the capital to Port Mur- 
man and Archangel, were also to be 
improved, so that each might handle 
14,000 tons of freight a day, and so 
relieve the perilous congestion. 

As for the cars, it was suggested 
that, in order to save tonnage at sea, 
only the steel work should be sent over 
on the trans-Pacific steamers, and 
the rest left to Russian and Man- 
churian carpenters, who could easily 
construct 10,000 superstructures in a 
year. Engines brought out of Galicia 
were to be adapted to the Russian 
gauge of five feet; 8,600 railway cars 
were found being used as stores and 
living quarters by the army, while the 
people at home were crying out for 
bread, and running amuck as murder- 
ous incendiaries in the towns. 

But every American move was frus- 
trated. ‘We alone are able to judge,’ 
the Soviet declared through their offi- 
cial organ, Izvestia. ‘Any attempt at 
intervention, without our consent or 
against our will, we shall regard as a 
violation of the sacred rights of Rus- 
sia’s working people.’ It is no joke, 


but a fact, that anyone who ‘wore a 
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collar’ was a potential enemy in these 
men’s eyes, and the result is seen to- 
day in a tragi-comic anarchy, such as 
the world never witnessed before. 

There was nothing for President 
Wilson to do but to place a temporary 
embargo Russia’s supplies, until 
somethi a stable government 
should ished. M. Bakhmetieff 
remain ashington to advise 
the Pr and State Secretary 
Lansing. Otherwise the embassy dis- 
solved. Itsgirst secretary, M. Jean 
Sukin, and de Mohrenschildt (who 
married Miss McAdoo) resigned their 
posts and applied for commissions in 
the American Army. 

Altogether $350,000,000 was spent 
on Russia’s account before President 
Wilson realized that her people were 
indeed — as Kerensky said — ‘drunk 
with liberty,’ and best left alone until 
the orgy had burned itself out. ‘AI- 
though the Government of the United 
States,’ Dr. Wilson cabled to the Con- 
gress of Soviets in Moscow,’ is unhap- 
pily not now in a position to render 
the direct and effective aid it would 
wish to render, yet I beg to assure the 
people of Russia, through the Con- 
gress, that we shall avail ourselves of 
every opportunity to secure for Russia 
once more complete sovereignty and 
independence in her own affairs, and 
full restoration to her great réle in 
the life of Europe and the modern 
world.’ 

‘It will be a long time,’ the Ameri- 
can humorist was afraid, ‘before the 
back steppes of Russia become the 
front porch of our earth!’ And his 
brother out West was wistfully asking, 
‘When will Napoleonski Bonapartoff 
appear on the Russian scene?’ Amer- 
ica was very sorry for it all, and still 
yearned for a chance to assist what she 
conceived to be a sister-democracy, 
even greater than herself in area and 


population. 
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The League for National Unity sent 
a message of cheer to the groping pro- 
letariat. ‘Historically, it is but a short 
while since we ourselves confronted 
days as dark and unpromising as those 
you are passing through.’ Mr. Elihu 
Root told America how German agents 
swarmed in distracted Russia. They 
spent money like eS upon 
disintegrating the who tional and 
industrial fabric of the State. They 
bought or bribed the notables. They 
bought and established newspapers, 
and then staffed and insgjged these on 
the usual mischievous lines. They cir- 
culated literature, and played upon 
simple Russian minds in fantastic 
style. That they were only too suc- 
cessful is not to be denied. 

As for the intervention of Japan, 
President Wilson’s reluctance in this 
matter raises a complex of problems in 
American policy. His people were 
averse from a measure fraught with 
endless possibilities of trouble. Thus 
the advent of a Japanese army might 
decide the Soviet to seek German aid, 
and convince the Russian masses that 
for the second time they were about to 
be humiliated by a yellow race. Presi- 
dent Wilson wanted a clear mandate 
for this step from a responsible Rus- 
sian government. 

Then the American press was 
sharply divided; so also were the ablest 
newspapers of Tokio and Osaka. The 

The Outlook 
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Yorodzu spoke of £20,000,000 of Jap- 
anese munitions already landed in 
Vladivostok, and quite likely available 
for use against the Mikado’s rescu- 
ing legions. In New York the Hearst 
journals were anti-Japanese to a bitter 
degree. ‘She is taking advantage of 
the European conflict,’ the New York 
American said, ‘to build a great Asi- 
atic empire.” The Twenty-one De- 
mands upon China in 1915 were of 
course recalled, and especially Group V 
of these, which appeared to put an 
end to China’s independence. 

‘The yellow man’s civilization,’ Mr. 
Hearst averred, ‘is now being built 
from that of the white man — just as 
the Barberini built their palaces with 
stone from the ruined palaces of the 
Cesars.’ Then the three Pacific States, 
led by California, were none too cor- 
dial over the proposed coéperation with 
Japan in Siberia. I may remark in 
passing that California’s penal laws 
against Japanese immigration were the 
cause of very grave friction between 
Tokio and Washington during Roose- 
velt’s second term. This dispute was 
merely shelved by the Root-Takahira 
‘Gentlemen’s Agreement’ of 1907. 
Viscount Ishii’s mission last year did 
much to clear up misunderstandings 
between the two countries, and to 
convince the Washington State De- 
partment that ‘hard bargains’ were no 
part of Marshal Terauchi’s policy. 








Pouttics being a strictly practical 
art, the only justification for political 
ideals is that they make men act and 
think more nobly than they know. 
One of the best ways of getting men 
to behave like gentlemen is to assume 
that they will do so. In the affairs of 
everyday life it will always remain an 
open question whether it is wiser to 
aim low and hit the mark, or to aim 
high and miss. But in politics, the 
conduct of nations, the point is not 
arguable. The great statesman, who 
reads their history in a nation’s eyes, 
always sets before them a high ideal, 
and assumes they will hit it, even 
when he, with his serene experience, 
knows that they will not. For in- 
stance, a united Empire is a great 
and useful ideal, even though we 
know that between the dispersed and 
different members of that body there 
may be, and are, undercurrents of 
bitterness, of jealousy, even of ir- 
reconcilable objects. The great de- 
fect of Gladstone was, that with all 
his majestic verbiage, his heart was 
set on petty parochial subjects, always 
appealing to the lower instead of the 
higher desires of men. In 1874 he 
offered to abolish the income tax if 
the constituencies would give him a 
majority, and was soundly beaten for 
his blunder. The secret of the influ- 
ence of the two Pitts and of Disraeli, 
and the reason why their fame 
has grown steadily after death, 


is that they appealed boldly to the 
imperial instincts of an imaginative 
people. 

To no subject are these reflections 
more applicable than the League of 
Nations, which, though many of us 
know that its details will not stand 
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the test of analysis, and that for a 
long time to come it must be content 
to meet the ridicule of realists, is 
neverthelggg.a worthy ideal, meet to 
be discus and aimed at. Nothing 
is gained by shutting our eyes to its 
difficulties. Let us discuss them and 
see if they cannot be, if not got rid 
of, at least reduced and whittled down. 
False analogy, and absurd assump- 
tion, never helped an idea to win. 
The League of Nations is generally 
based on the analogy of a court of 
law. Just as the individuals in a 
civilized State give up the right of 
defending themselves against one an- 
other by physical force, why, it is 
asked, should not the States, the cor- 
porate entities, hand over their dis- 
putes to a court of international law? 
The answer is that when the jury have 
found their verdict, and the judge 
has passed his sentence, Policeman X 
takes the culprit by the shoulder and 
leads him off to the cells. But when a 
league of twenty or thirty nations 
is called upon to execute the sen- 
tence of an international court against 
one or two or more nations, how is the 
sentence to be executed? Some of the 
twenty or thirty nations will certainly 
be unwilling or unable to enforce the 
judgment by war. There is another 
and equally great difficulty, namely, 
the composition of the Court of Arbi- 
tration. If the Court is to be com- 
posed of representatives of the nations 
interested, it will be impossible to get 
rid of the bias of nationality, which 
in its turn will render a just decision 
impossible. Suppose that a question 
arose between Great Britain and Ja- 
pan or the United States, and that 
the British representative, some Lord 
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Chief Justice or Attorney-General, 
thought that Japan or America was 
in the right, and so spoke and voted. 
What would happen to him in the 
hands of the modern ‘ patriotic’ press? 
How he would be denounced, and 
threatened, until he was finally driven 
from his office! 

We recall the case of Edward 
Clarke and Venezuela. A dispute had 
arisen between Great Britain and 
Venezuela: the United States inter- 
vened (insolently enough) on the side 
of Venezuela: Sir Edward QJarke dep- 
recated hasty action, and opposed 
the war clamor of the Jingoes. He 
took a similar line on the South Afri- 
can war, and the consequence was that 
he was forced to resign, and banished 
from public life for six years. Few 
men will face that penalty: and conse- 
quently an international tribunal, if 
composed of the interested nations, 
will always decide on national lines, 
in other words, will be useless as a 
court of justice. If, on the other hand, 
the international tribunal is to be com- 
posed of disinterested representatives, 
who can imagine England being bound 
by the verdict of judges from Chili, or 
Costa Rica,,or Greece? There was the 
case of the Delagoa Bay railway 
which we have reason to remember. 
The Portuguese Government, to whom 
the territory belonged, took advan- 
tage of some squabble over the word- 
ing of the contract to seize the line, 
which had been built by British and 
American debentures. Lord Salis- 
bury, moré suo, shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and refused to interfere. But the 
American Government forced Portu- 
gal to refer the matter to arbitration. 
It was referred to three or four Swiss 
professors, who sat at Berne and took 
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eleven years (they were paid by the 
day) to deliver their verdict, which 
left the railway in the hands of the 
Portuguese Government, and awarded 
the debenture holders a portion of 
their arrears of interest. That decision 
nearly lost us the South African war; 
it certainly prevented us from winning 
it in six months, for with Delagoa 
Bay in our hands the Boers could not 
have held out. Had the British Gov- 
ernment and the people known as 
much about international politics as 
they do to-day, this momentous award 
would never have been accepted. 

These are some of the crucial diffi- 
culties of a League of Nations rest- 
ing on the arbitration of an interna- 
tional tribunal. Before an ideal can be 
brought into touch with practice, it 
must suffer constant and candid dis- 
cussion, to see which difficulties are 
insuperable and which may be over- 
come or evaded. The same remark 
applies to a party creed, which is the 
expression of an ideal. Why has the 
Conservative party no political ideal, 
no authoritative creed, or fundamen- 
tal principles, to which its action in 
the coming election can be referred? 
We live in an age of trouble, anxious 
expectation, and fearful uncertainty: 
now, if ever, we need that faith and 
those principles, which have saved 
England before and will do so again, 
if enounced and acted upon. There is 
a power given by principle, by a creed, 
to every cause, a consistency in the 
plans, a harmony and combination of 
the means, and a steadiness in the 
execution, which never can be success- 
fully resisted by opponents who must 
be, by the nature of their ideals, di- 
vided and distracted, if not at war 
with one another. 





LEAVE—1918 


BY MURIEL HARRIS 


He had just got his fourteen days’ 
leave -— the new, blessed fourteen 
days which used only to be ten. He 
had been looking forward to it for 
thirteen months; counting the days; 
trying, by looking at the list, to ad- 
vance his own name a bit. When he 
was wet, soaked, when the reasons for 
which he had volunteered in 1914 be- 
came obscured, when his friends were 
killed, he would think of his leave, and 
it seemed not merely a straw at which 
he could clutch, but something much 
more like the end of the war, some- 
thing that if once attained would, in 
spite of everything, make happiness 
again a possibility. And now here he 
was with thirteen clear days before 
him and still a bit of fourteen — they 
had nipped off the rest of fourteen on 
the boat. 

But you would never have thought 
he had attained his desire if you had 
looked at him sitting by the fire —a 
fire in a grate — gazing into it, instead 
of into your face; putting off the 
theatre — there was plenty of time 
for that; silent — just gazing into the 
fire. On his first leave, thirteen months 
ago, he had planked down his money 
like a man on the first day of his ar- 
rival, taken stalls for all the musical 
comedies then running, determined to 
take in in a week what had been denied 
him for seventeen months. There was 
a pucker in his brow, too, that had n’t 
been there last year —a short, tire- 
some crease starting diagonally from 
the right eyebrow. ... 

When he did speak at last he was 
full of grievances. It was n’t just 


grumbling. “&verybody grumbles, to 
keep themselves in health, sometimes 
because they are sick of the front, 
sometimes only because they can’t 
get margarine. But he was bitter. He 
was bitter -against the authorities; 
they always looked out for themselves 
and did n’t bother about the men; he 
was bitter against the ‘profiteers’ — 
he had read of them in the trenches. 
He was bitter against those in soft 
jobs — he called them ‘ jacks in office,’ 
as though he had just discovered the 
expression — against those who got 
exemption because their valuable serv- 
ices could n’t be dispensed with; bitter 
against visitors to the front, for whom 
they strafed Fritz and who cleared 
out before Fritz got his reply in. He 
was bitter about decorations. They 
came up with the rations, he said — 
those that were left over after the 
Staff and the base had had their pick- 
ings. He was bitter about newspaper 
laudations. They talked of glory, 
even when you knew for a certainty 
that the battalion had lost four hun- 
dred men in that last affair. Oh, yes! 
You got used to the bombing and the 
shelling up to a point. The crease in 
his brow deepened. Beyond that point 
he was not very articulate, and any 

way he did n’t want to talk about it. 
He had been a sunny little boy with 
fat legs and yellow curls and an in- 
tense serious interest in the business 
in hand, whether baking toast or 
watering his geranium in a_ pot. 
People liked his soft face and his yel- 
low curls and his confiding smile. You 
could still trace his smile — some- 
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times — when he was n’t looking into 
the fire and was n’t being bitter. But 
the little crease was always there, 
even though it seemed to hurt him 
less than others. 

He listened to their news — how 
difficult it was to get food; how re- 
lieved they were that he had brought 
his own sugar card; so wice for him, 
too, to have nearly double their allow- 
ance. Quite right, they said, trying to 
make up to him for the front. They 
had had air raids; they had gone into 
the cellar. A house two streets off 
had been hit. A good many people 
suffering from shock had gone to live 
away. 

He listened to them patiently. They 
did n’t belong to his world any more; 
they did n’t even speak the same lan- 
guage. They used funny adjectives 
that had no meaning — ‘brave,’ ‘he- 
roic,’ ‘glorious.’ He had seen men die, 
seen them turned into a crumpled 
heap of clothes and worse, seen them 
suffer, had been cold, wet, terrified, 
hopeless himself. There was nothing 
heroic or glorious about it — about 
anything, for that matter. His own 
pal — the best chap in the world — 
had been killed a month ago. He 
was n’t going to make any more pals. 
What was there glorious about that? 
He simply did n’t know what they 
were driving at. But all the same he 
was glad they did n’t know what it 
was to be shelled and shelled and 
shelled till your soul went out of you; 
till you were past crying or moaning 
or even caring; till you were just wait- 
ing, holding your breath, containing 
your quivering nerves till you should 
awake from the nightmare. He sat 
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gazing into the fire. Yes. Certainly 
they could get tickets for the theatre 
next week. Only now he wanted to sit 
still and not move and not listen and 
not speak. You get used to things up 
to a point, but he had been there 
months and years. Two years and six 
months and five days, and in fourteen 
days — thirteen now, since they had 
nipped a bit off on the boat — he was 
going back to it again. 

They grew anxious, soiicitous. They 
talked of doctors’ certificates, of in- 
fluence, of ‘working’ things. That 
roused him. He said it could n’t be 
done; it must n’t be tried. To begin 
with, he had jolly well got to go back. 
But anyhow —he could n’t come 
home on leave and ‘work’ things. 
What would the others say? How 
could he leave them to go on? Men 
had been out longer than he. Suffered 
more. If his number was up, it was 
up. No— he grew excitedly worried. 
Nothing must be done. He could n’t 
leave the unit; could n’t face the 
others if he tried that sort of thing. 
Besides, if he had a rest, perhaps he 
would n’t be sent back to the same 
unit. He could n’t face that either — 
after two years and six months and 
five days. Besides— he had to go back 
— had to, he told them, raising his 
voice. They could n’t do without 
him — the unit could n’t. Yes, they 
could take tickets for theatres every 
night next week. That was what he 
had been planning. He had been out 
two years and six months and five 
days, and in fourteen days — no, thir- 
teen now — he was going back to it 
all again because — well, the unit 
could n’t do without-him. 
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Ir was announced the other day 
that a certain road at Bishop’s Stort- 
ford was about to be closed by the 
authorities because girls passing along 
it indulged in the practice of waving 
to German prisoners in a camp near 
by. In a recent paper we had the 
report of the trial at Aldershot of two 
women erroneously said to belong to 
the Women’s Royal Navat Service — 
Wrens, as they are called — on the 
charge of giving cigarettes to German 
prisoners and receiving letters from 
_ them. One of the women was said to 
_ have told an acquaintance that the 
German prisoners were ‘fine-looking 
boys,’ that they were real men, and 
that she did not see why they should 
not have cigarettes. It would be a 
mistake, however, to rush to the 
conclusion that this represents the 
universal attitude of Englishwomen. 
There are others. Lady Robson, 
writing in The Westminster Gazette 
recently, describes a scene which 
she witnessed while traveling on a 
train between London and Battle. 
After Tonbridge, it appears, a num- 
ber of German prisoners who are 
working on the land enter the train 
at various stations. At one station 
‘a woman whose outward dress and 
appurtenances denoted her as_be- 
longing to the “gentle” class ap- 
proached the window of the first-class 
compartment in which I was travel- 
ing and shouted “‘Schweine”’ at the 
passing prisoners.’ Lady Robson tells 
us that one of the passengers made a 
‘gentle remonstrance,’ but the lady 
indignantly met this with the- retort, 
‘Pro-German, I suppose.’ It would 
be a mistake in this case also to rush 
to the conclusion that this lady’s out- 


burst of Teutonic spluttering is repre- 
sentative of the attitude of English- 
women. It has been said — far more 
frequently than is necessary — that 
it takes all sorts to make a world; and 
the lady in the first-class compart- 
ment who shouts ‘Schweine’ is by 
no means the only alternative to the 
flirtatious young ladies of Bishop’s 
Stortford. The worst of it is, she 
thinks she is. Loyalty is a quality in 
which many people attempt to set up 
as monopolists, as Plymouth Brethren 
do in regard to righteousness. They 
rejoice more over finding one person 
in whom they smell the taint of dis- 
loyalty than in discovering ninety- 
nine loyal men singing ‘Auld Lang 
Syne’ on the anniversary of the birth 
of Robert Burns. Loyalty of this 
kind is simply a mixture of self- 
righteousness and the persecuting in- 
stinct. It is the cheapest of the pub- 
lic passions, and is especially rife in 
time of war. There is not a country 
in Europe that is free from it. Co- 
lumbus, if he revisited the glimpses 
of the moon, would discover it in 
America. A ‘Loyal League’ has been 
established in one American town to 
go ‘gunning,’ in the words of a distin- 
guished journal, ‘for anyone that 
should pronounce the word peace.’ 
It was in the same town that a clergy- 
man announced that ‘Jesus Christ 
was the man who first put the fist into 
pacifist.’ We can sympathize with 
America. We, too, have suffered from 
the self-righteously loyal. We, too, 
know what it is to see patriotism 
turned into hysteria by the noisy 
few, and to see a war for great ideals 
interrupted by the antics of men and 
women who have been bitten by the 
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tarantula. Were there no other kind 
of loyalty than this, we should be 
forced to regard loyalty as a nervous 
disease rather than as one of the 
duties of reasonable beings. If loyalty 
meant calling defenseless people names 
and behaving like a drunk and dis- 
orderly person, who would be loyal? 
The Archbishop of Canterbury would 
not be a Christian if Christianity 
meant eating one’s hat or cutting the 
tails off cows on dark nights. 

We must not, then, leave the defini- 
tion of loyalty to those who make the 
loudest song of it. Loyalty is the 
natural habit of simple people, not a 
spiritual contortion. It is as wide- 
spread as affection— more _ wide- 


spread than happiness. At the same 
time, it is by no means easy to define. 
Loyalty means on one man’s lips 
loyalty to the present State, on an- 
other man’s lips loyalty to his ideal 


State. The Czechs who are at present 
fighting in Russia are, from the Austro- 
Hungarian point of view, outrageously 
disloyal, but from their own point of 
view are loyal Bohemian citizens, 
fighting for the freedom of their 
country. There are probably many 
Austrian ladies who refer to them as 
“Schweine.’ They are deserters, trai- 
- tors and all the rest of it. This, how- 
ever, is a purely political judgment. 
The Czecho-Slovak reply —a reply 
perfectly justified on moral grounds — 
would be that in order to be loyal they 
have to be disloyal. We have seen the 
same paradox in Alsace-Lorraine since 
the outbreak of the war. Men who 
had sworn allegiance to the Kaiser 
in a time of peace have hastened to 
join the Allies as soon as they saw a 
chance of liberating their province. 
The civilized world puts no stigma 
on such men. It recognizes that they 
were on the horns of an ethical di- 
lemma. Ought a man ever to be dis- 
loyal to his pledged word? Ought a 
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man ever to be disloyal to the State 
in which he is, willingly or unwillingly, 
a citizen? As regards the latter ques- 
tion, history leaves no doubt as to 
the answer. Who is not on the side of 
America and George Washington in 
these days? No writer on ethics out- 
side Germany would now contend 
that loyalty is a duty absolutely and 
in all cases binding on all citizens of 
the State. We are bound to relax and 
qualify the old rule. Ultimately, we 
judge all men by their motives, and 
those who act from lofty motives are 
leniently considered a hundred years 
after they are dead. We do not now 
see in George Washington a man who 
wantonly changed from a loyal sub- 
ject into a disloyal subject. We have 
no doubt that the rigid doctrinaires of © 
loyalism regarded him as such, but 
even in his own lifetime liberal-minded 
Englishmen realized that he was a 
man in whose breast there was, as a 
result of circumstances, a conflict of 
loyalties, and that in taking his stand 
by American independence he chose 
the higher loyalty and rejected the 
lower. The Czecho-Slovaks, we feel 
sure, will be justified by history in the 
same way. To the Austrian, regarding 
the matter from the point of view of 
self-interest, the desertion of the Bo- 
hemian regiments to the other side 
seems the very top and bottom of 
treachery. But the interests of moral- 
ity are not necessarily the interests of 
Austria. The Czech who gives his life 
for the liberty of his country has 
chosen the higher loyalty, and has 
lived in the mood of Washington. To 
denounce him as though he had com- 
mitted a crime is possible only to the 
morally blind. The question of the 
necessity of being loyal to one’s 
pledged word is a more difficult one. 
Can an Alsatian who has taken an 
oath of allegiance to the Kaiser release 
himself from his oath at will? Ger- 
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mans will deny that he can do so, but 
they speak as moralists rather than 
Germans. For ourselves, we hold that 
this is one of those points that each 
man must settle for himself or by his 
own conscience. We can imagine a 
good man deciding either way. We 
know that again and again in history 
good men have taken their pledges 
lightly. This is especially so in regard 
to political and religious pledges. 
Republicans take an oath of allegiance 
to a monarch, but this does not mean 
that they have abandoned their re- 
publicanism. Similarly many clergy- 
‘men formally accept in the most sol- 
emn manner a creed in which they 
have not the slightest intention of 
ever believing. These things dre re- 
garded as the formule of Parliaments 
and churches, not to be interpreted 
literally. Honest men occasionally cry 
out that forms which no longer square 
with truth should be discarded. But 
the average man asks no more than 
whether the thing works. He gets 
accustomed to a certain ritual, and 
is less concerned with what is true 
than with what is convenient. Hence 
he is quite content to see his clergy 
taking pledges which, if they are hon- 
est men, they are bound to break 
and, if they are honest men, they are 
bound not to break. 

In this we may be said to put a 
premium on disloyalty. We turn dis- 
loyalty into a virtue. We have little 
to say against it save when it springs 
from a vile motive. And yet, what- 
ever our views on the rights and duties 
of men may be, we cannot but feel a 
glow of pleasure at the spectacle of 
loyalty that is unconditional, simple 
and unmovable. We love even a fool 
if he is loyal. Nothing in history is 
more tragic than the loyalty of the 
Swiss Guard to Louis XVI and the 
heroism with which the Swiss re- 
mained at the Tuileries to be massa- 
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cred by the Revolutionary mob. It 
is odd that we should feel so deeply 
about mercenaries who were, after 
all, only earning their pay, but our 
feeling is based on reason. We know 
very well that without fidelity the 
society of men would fall to pieces. 
Without fidelity we can have neither 
friends nor collaborators nor even a 
committee. Whether our civilization 
is founded on absolute equality or 
on slavery, fidelity will still be the 
great principle that holds it together. 
Hence, we can rejoice even in the 
fidelity of those enslaved gladiators 
who refused to desert Antony and 
Cleopatra in the last hour of their 
misfortunes. ‘I cannot but marvel,’ 


says Dio Cassius, ‘that, while a great 
many others, though they had re- 
ceived numerous gifts from Antony 
and Cleopatra, now left them in the 
lurch, yet the men who were being 
kept for gladiatorial combats, who 


were among the most despised, showed 
the utmost zeal in their behalf and 
fought most bravely. ... Even when 
they were surrounded on all sides, not 
even then would they accept any 
terms of surrender, though Didius 
made them many promises.” Some 
people will say that this is the faith- 
fulness of dogs rather than of men, 
and will remind us that many black 
slaves in America preferred to stand 
by their masters rather than by their 
liberties at the time of the War of 
Secession. We will agree that the in- 
telligent fidelity of a Washington to 
his country ts a finer thing than the 
unintelligent fidelity of the gladiators 
to Antony and Cleopatra. But most 
of us can admire both, each on its own 
level. In each case we see man rising 
above loyalty to his own pride and 
his own belly. And to do that is, our 
imaginations tell us, to succeed in life. 

It is, we fancy, because loyalty is 
so necessary to our common life with 
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its thousand associations that ill- 
tempered people can take advantage 
of our loyalist passions to hinder every 
fine and generous step forward, es- 
pecially in politics. There are some 
persons who like to think that every- 
one who disagrees with them is dis- 
loyal. The Labor Member, the Trade 
Unionist, the colonist desiring self- 
government, the English statesman 
desiring to concede it, have all been 
beaten with that stick at one time or 
another. And yet, if the present war 
has shown one thing more clearly than 
another, it is that the mass of men, 
whatever their country, party, class, 
or ideals, are more loyal than the 
wildest optimist could have dreamed. 
The way in which Europeans in all 
countries have accepted the hardship 
of military service, food shortage, and 
a host of other sacrifices, has falsified 
all the gloomy prophecies about the 
self-interestedness of human beings. 
There has, as everybody knows, been 
plenty of grumbling, of shirking, of the 
pursuit of ease and safety. Men are 


but human. But how magnificently - 


the average man has stood the test 
The New Statesman 
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when it came! The loyalty of the 
average man is the outstanding fea- 
ture of the present war. He has en- 
dured suffering, disaster, and death 
itself, as though he were a saint in- 
stead of only an ordinary human 
being. And he has had ultimately 
nothing but his loyalty to pull him 
through. England could not have 
raised and kept together her army by 
terror. Her army and the armies of 
the Dominions are the creation of 
voluntary loyalty. The average man 
may not be able to put his loyalty into 
words — even to the point of saying 
‘Schweine’ to his prisoners. But he 
has certainly put it into deeds. A 
hater of humbug, he prefers even girls 
who are foolish on account of their 
sex to ladies who are foolish on ac- 
count of their country. He knows that 
the former probably meant no harm, 
while the latter certainly did. He is 
loyal enough to the ideal of his country 
to realize that its good name is also 
of some account, and that this is more 
perilously compromised by a silly 
woman’s foul tongue than by silly 
girls’ gifts of cigarettes. 
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BY G. K. CHESTERTON 


Ir is said that those who live in glass 
houses should not throw stones; and it 
might be added that those who live in 
looking-glass houses never do throw 
stones. That, properly understood, is 
the reason why there has not been, 
and perhaps never will be, a real revo- 
lution in Germany. The French cer- 
tainly live in glass houses; and the 
French certainly throw stones, and 
provoke stones. They have windows, 
indeed they have nothing else but win- 
dows, and their windows are broken 
time after time and age after age. 
They live in a Palace of Truth which 
may truly be called a Crystal Palace; 
and, as in the true tradition about the 
Palace of Truth, it is a place full of 
scandals, quarrels, and even misunder- 
standings. But the Germans live in a 
palace painted outside with silver, so 
that it is full within only of reflections 
and repetitions; a house of mirrors. 
All around him the modern German 
sees only the image of himself; and he 
does not throw a stone at himself. If 
once he did, he might break his house 
of dreams and come out into the day- 
light, amid the strange solidity of real 
things: that external miracle of matter 
which is meant to challenge the lone- 
liness of mind. For when Alice really 
goes to Wonderland, she does not go 
through the looking-glass. She goes 
through the window, or perhaps (as 
a concession to her Victorian conven- 
tionality) through the door. The dis- 
tinction may sound somewhat mys- 
tical; but it is the deepest division 
between the forces now arrayed against 
each other in the field; deeper even 


than the huge historic conflict be- 
tween the civilized tradition and the 
barbarian tribes. In that ultimate 
metaphysical region which can only 
be figured in types and portents, as 
in the Hebrew prophecies, this war 
could best be symbolized as a war of 
windows and mirrors. 

What is the matter with the modern 
German is egoism; of the sort which 
doctors sometimes describe as hysteria. 
The caricaturists always draw him as 
wearing. glasses; and they ought to. 
draw him as wearing looking-glasses, 
the most completely blinding sort of 
blinkers. All his culture, all his disci- 
pline, all his unquestionable patriotism 
or even his unquestionable courage, 
are so selected and trained as to guard 
him against the sacred experience of 
surprise. They are an armor against 
that assault on the senses which we 
admit when we say that a thing 
‘strikes’ the eye. In the end the world 
generally tries to strike the eye, with 
intention to black the eye; when it 
finds it cannot strike the eye, with in- 
tention to enlighten it. The eyes of 
the modern German are turned in- 
wards; he is trying to hypnotize him- 
self. That is the meaning of all he 
says about his ‘will to victory.” Com- 
mon sense might tell him that every 
combatant wishes for victory; but 
what he means is that whatever he 
wishes hard enough will certainly hap- 
pen. That is even what he means 
by his occasional invocations of the 
Deity; which are not religious, in the 
sense of reconciling man to the will of 
God, but rather of drawing upon God 
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for inexhaustible energies with which 
to inform, not to say inflate, the will 
of man. 
When the Kaiser says ‘God wills 
it’ he really means something; but 
what he means is ‘I will it as much as 
a god could will it.’ This egoistic hys- 
teria has the same marks we all 
recognize about it in private life. 
Thus it will praise itself constantly 
without praising itself consistently. 
The German is like the man who will 
’ shoot at people; and exult in his own 
justice if he hits, and in his own 
mercy if he misses. He will call him- 
self popular to prove his charm; and 
then call himself persecuted to prove 
his endurance. He will prove that 
he has grown rich entirely by his 
talents; and then that he has grown 
poor entirely through his virtues. We 
‘know the type in personal relations; 
but we had scarcely realized that since 
it can be encouraged by a philosophy, 


it can be spread like a religion. The ~ 


vision seems as fantastic as that of a 
whole population of lunatics, each 
believing he is made of glass. But 
these men think themselves, and there- 
fore each other, to be made not so 
much of glass as of diamond; of some- 
thing not only hard to break but too 
precious to be broken. It is the non- 
German world they believe to be 
made of glass. For this is the unique 
mark of a religion of the race, as 
distinct from one of the altar or even 
the flag, that in merely reverencing 
his own blood a man merely worships 
his own body. He does not look to 
something above his head, even a 
stone fetish or a rag on a pole. All 
the idolators are also the idols. 

In the present case, while this rigid 
ecstasy of self-worship has saved them 
from internal discontents, a series of 
accidents has saved them from a 
sense of externa! dangers. It may be 
questioned whether it is really a fine 
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thing for a man not to know when he 
is beaten; though it is unquestionably 
a fine thing for him not to care when 
he is beaten. Anyhow, it is certain 
that Germany in this war has often 
been beaten in such a fashion that she 
did not know it. The wound of the 
Marne would have been enough to 
warn a sane man; but it was not 
enough to stop a madman. More- 
over, there was really a coincidence of 
something inconclusive about all the 
checks to the enemy charge. A fight 
in the ultimate sense, may be defen- 
sive and yet decisive; but it can 
hardly look decisive. Seen from that’ 
height and distance, even the German 
defeats have looked like German vic- 
tories. The English at Ypres, or the 
French at Verdun, showed what wise 
men would always call a superiority, 
but not what fools would ever call a 
success. Hence the second factor in 
German psychology to-day is the fact 
that the external peril has not yet 
pierced, or has only recently begun 
to pierce. The state of mind is not 
only complex but confused; being a 
German state of mind. 

Thus it is perfectly true to say, as 
the peacemakers say, that Germany 
has long been thinking of peace; cer- 
tainly hoping, possibly longing and 
wailing for peace. But Germans think 
about peace for the excellent reason 
that the word means anything, and 
therefore nothing. And the Germans, 
especially since they became modern 
philosophers, wallow in words that 
mean anything and therefore nothing. 
The point about ‘peace’ is that it is a 
sliding term that might stand for any 
stoppage at any stage. It is not even 
the word of one who wishes an end of 
war; but rather of one who shrinks 
from defining any end of it. Speaking 
about peace is simply a way of being 
silent about terms of peace. In this 
sense it is very true that the ordinary 
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German has long been thinking of 
peace. But has he really been think- 
ing of defeat? Does he think of it 
really coolly and clearly, as a French- 
man thought of it at the very begin- 
ning of the war? My own guess is that 
he will not think of it till the very end 
of the war. It is one of the converging 
and crushing arguments for making 
sure that the war really does end, and 
does not merely break off, or rather 
break down. 

One exceptional mark of this excep- 
tional crusade is this; that we are not 
attacking the German kingdom, or 
even his Empire, but his world; in the 
unique sense of his universe. That is 
what constitutes a religious war; it 
is not between commonwealth and 
commonwealth, but between cosmos 
and cosmos. Our enemies are doubt- 
less every day more bewildered, and 
even disappointed, rather at their un- 


success than anything they would call _ 


their failure. But they can for a long 
time feel that things are going against 
them, before they begin to feel what 
things are going against them. And 
they will find it hardest of all to feel 
that what is against them is not so 
much things as the nature of things. 
As men talk of an anthropocentric, 
they live in a Teutocentric universe. 
They do not claim a place in the sun 
in the sense of a place in the sunshine; 
they claim to be the sun. The failure 
of Teutonic destiny would affect them 
Land and Water 
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as apocalyptic signs in the sky would 
affect a solid materialist who believed 
in nothing but astronomy. The old 
and strong sort of skeptic would say 
it must be a hoax. The new and weak 
sort of skeptic would say it must be 
a hallucination. Similarly the happy 
savage might waver between the no- 
tions of fireworks and of fire-water. 
When the Day of Judgment had 
reached a certain acute, not to say 
personal, point, he would believe in 
it, but hardly before. That is what 
will happen to the Germans in these 
earlier stages of their defeat. They 
will find it hard to believe their eyes; 
they will prefer to believe their eye- 
glasses and spectacles and telescopes 
and microscopes; for these, as I have 
said, are all made of mirrors. They 
will believe, as the skeptic would be- 
lieve, at a certain stage of a Day of 
Judgment. The devils also believe 
and tremble. But these are not 
devils; they are nothing worse than 
devil-worshipers: and for them it 
would capsize the cosmos to find that 
the devil is not God. That is the 
deepest of all the many reasons for 
driving any victory home; the depth 
of the disease and the unearthly 
strength of the delusion. Nor will any 
but the shallow be perplexed by the 
paradox that it is not only a case of 
kill or cure, but of kill and cure; and 
that the very difficulty of doing it is 
part of the proof that it must be done. 





DICKENS’S LONDON IN WAR-TIME 


BY GEORGE R. SIMS' 


As I wandered the ‘other afternoon 
- around the old familiar spots in the 
Borough which are such appealing 
survivals of Dickens Land in London, 
there came to my mind the lively let- 
ter that the great novelist wrote to 
his American friend, Professor Felton, 
describing the holiday tour in Corn- 


wall he was making with Maclise, . 


Stanfield, and Forster. ‘If you could 
have seen but one gleam of the bright 
fires by which we sat in the big rooms 
of ancient inns at night until long after 
the small hours had come and gone, 
or smelled but one steam of the hot 
punch... which came in every even- 
ing in a huge, broad, china bowl! I 
never laughed in my life as I did on 
this journey. It would have done you 
good to hear me!’ 

I think of the happy days and nights 
of long ago when Dickens found the 
joy of life in every street and byway 
of the great city, and the feast and 
wassail bowl were typical of the 
Merrie England in which he lived, and 
I contrast them with the days that 
are, when Britain is fighting for her 
very existence as a nation, when the 
food of the people is strictly rationed, 
when the houses of cheer are closed 
during many hours of the day, and 
when, long before midnight, curfew 
rings out and hushes the great city to 
silence. 

I enter the Borough from London 
Bridge, and at the Southwark end of 
the bridge I find the New Zealander, 
not contemplating the ruins of the 
capital, but in the uniform of the 
King, and on his sleeve the wound 
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stripes that tell of the share he has had 
in saving the capital. 

As I step into High Street, a bulldog 
peers out at me from a narrow alley 
leading to an old-world slum. There 
is a wistful ‘What-about-those-bis- 
cuits?’ look in the animal’s eyes, and 
I think of Bill Sikes and his dog, 
and I wonder if Nancy would have 
managed something for the faithful 
beast with one of her coupons. But 
the Nancy who passes me to-day 
wears Bill’s regimental badge. He is 
doing a bit of good work for a change, 
and doing it on the Western front. 

Near the top of High Street there is 
an air raid warning which tells the 
nobility and gentry of the Borough 
that the greatest safety will be found 
by staying at home. I think of Fagin 
on a raid night. He would probably 
have been down the nearest tube, and 
the Artful Dodger and Charley Bates, 
being ‘physically unfit,’ would have 
been with him. And what an ideal 
hunting-ground the tube on air raid 
nights would be for them! 

As I stroll along High Street I note 
that conscription and war conditions 
have played havoc with the Dickens 
types that until recently were still to 
be found there. 

By the entrance to the yard of the 
Old George, where the picturesque 
wooden galleries still remain to re- 
mind us of the old Pickwickian days, 
a couple of Waacs are chatting with a 
Red Cross nurse. On the spot where 
Mr. Pickwick first met Sam Weller, 
two Australian soldiers are making a 
local inquiry of a pretty postwoman. 
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I wonder what Mr. Pickwick would 
have thought of Australian soldiers at 
the door of his inn? And what would 
Sam have had to say to the pretty 
postwoman? 

I turn down a narrow passage at the 
back of the old Marshalsea. Here are 
still some portions of the prison. At 
the door of one of the little houses that 
are faced by the walls of the old house 
of captivity where Mr. Dorrit lay a 
prisoner for debt, a youth in the 
uniform of the Royal Air Force is 
talking to a gray-haired old lady, 
probably his grandmother. I wonder 
what the old lady thinks of aeroplanes 
and airmen, and as I glance up at the 
little windows let into the high prison 
wall, I wonder how the poor debtors 
would have felt on a Zeppelin night. 

As I look at the smart young fellow 
with his cap balanced jauntily on the 
side of his head, I think of the amaze- 
ment with which Mr. Pickwick would 
have eyed him through his gold- 
rimmed spectacles, and I see Sam 
Weller increasing the angle at which 
he wears his old white hat in good 
humored mockery of the apparition. 

In Little Dorrit’s playground, chil- 
dren are still at play, but one of the 


little girls is being called home by her 


mother. The mother wears a uniform 
with trousers to it, and there are let- 
ters on the collar of her tunic which 
suggest that she is in the employ- 
ment of a window-cleaning company. 
How Little Dorrit would have stared 
to find a mother in trousers in her 
playground! And what would Maggie 
have said? 
The London Chronicle 
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At the top end of the passage that 
leads from High Street to Little Dor- 
rit’s playground there are two estab- 
lishments that were familiar objects 
in the Dickens days. One is a public 
house, and the other is a pawn shop. 
But though it is early in the afternoon 
the public house is closed by Legis- 
lature’s harsh decree. Before the war 
this establishment was so liberally 
patronized by the ladies of the neigh- 
borhood, that the proprietor found it 
necessary to placard the windows with 
a notice that no drink must be taken 
outside. This was quite a necessary 
order, for until it was enforced you 


‘had to push your way through a small 


army of mothers refreshing the inner 
woman before you could reach the 
ground on which their offspring were 
at play. That typical scene of Dickens 
Land in London has passed with the 
war, probably never to return. 

And the riot of the streets as 
Dickens knew them has passed away, 
too. The boys of the Borough no 
longer fight each other. They are 
fighting their country’s foe. The 
ragged wreckage that inspired the 
pencil of Cruikshank is conspicuous 
by its absence. The gorging citizens 
the well-to-do worshipers of the flow- 
ing bowl, the youth and the middle- 
aged that found its joy of life in hot 
and rebellious liquors, all these have 
vanished. 

The London that they knew throbs 
now with the staid and sober note of 
good work and good will, good work 
for the war, and good will to win 
it. 
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THE LUXURY TAX 


WE have to congratulate, ona more 
or less successful end of their very 
exhausting labors, the members — 
and especially the chairman and 
the technical adviser — of the com- 
mittee ‘appointed to consider and 
report what articles and places ought 
respectively to be classed as articles 
of luxury and places of luxury for the 
purposes of the provisions of any 
Act of the present session which 
may impose a duty on payments 
made in respect of goods sold or sup- 
plied, accommodation supplied, or ser- 
vices rendered, at any place of luxury.’ 
These terms of reference show how 
little real guidance was given to the 
committee as to the scope of its task. 
All that it was asked to do was to state 
what are articles and places of luxury 
if an Act were passed imposing a duty 
on such articles and on services ren- 
dered at such places. It developed at 
a very early stage a desire to range 
over a much wider field, and its delib- 
erations were enlightened by an incor- 
rigible humorist, who seems to have 
regarded the whole proceeding as a 
joke, and drafted a report in the style 
of Mr. Justice Darling’s judicial utter- 
ances. It never made up its mind 
whether the object of the suggested 
tax was to get revenue or check ex- 
penditure. On page 26, in the course 
of a very interesting memorandum on 
‘the economic aspect of the luxury 
duty,’ it is stated that ‘the consump- 
tion of such articles [more costly than 
is essential for utility] is not merely to 
be taxed, it is to be discouraged.” On 
page 50, a paper handed in by five 
members of the committee observes 
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that ‘the proposed luxury duty obvi- 
ously is for revenue purposes. It is 
not aimed solely, if at all, at discour- 
aging expenditure upon articles which 
can properly be classed as luxuries, 
nor can its imposition be justified by 
the desire to effect a decrease in the 
purchase of those necessary articles 
which by reason of their price are held 
to contain an element of luxury.’ 
Under the circumstances, the com- 
mittee’s report (White Paper 101, 
price 6d.) is a very much more sensible 
document than might have been ex- 
pected. It assumes that the intention 
of the Government was that the duty 
should fall, not on everything beyond 
the necessaries of life, but only on 
such expenditure as may fairly be 
called unnecessary or superfluous. It 
decided (a question which it had not 
been asked) that, apart from the taxa- 
tion of certain occupied rooms, it 
would be better, for the revenue and 
for everybody else, to tax articles 
rather than places. It divided articles 
into those in Schedule A, on which the 
duty is to be paid whatever the price, - 
and those in Schedule B, including 
meals and accommodation at clubs, 
hotels, lodgings, ete., on which the 
duty is to be paid when the price is 
above certain specified prices. As a 
rise in prices is clearly possible, it is 
recommended that some machinery 
should be set up for raising the sched- 
uled prices if circumstances so de- 
mand. Schedule A includes jewelry, 
clothes made of silk or furs, or trimmed 
with fur, fans, perfumes, rents for fish- 
ing and shooting rights, riding and 
hunting clothes, liveries, pictures, 
sculptures (except on first sale to a 
private purchaser, portraits at or over 
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£120 being exempted from the excep- 
tion), pianos other than upright, 
gramophones, billiard tables, liqueurs, 
and so on. It would be easy to pick 
holes in this list, especially for its omis- 
sions, such as hire of domestic servants 
above a certain number, club subscrip- 


tions, ete. It would be still easier to . 


criticize the schedules and prices of the 
articles that are only to be taxed above 


a certain price, and the omission from © 


them of house rent, above a rate in 
proportion to members of the family. 
But all these questions will be raised, 
we may be very sure, if and when a bill 
is brought in to embody the commit- 
tee’s recommendations. The tax is a 
well-meant effort to take toll of those 
who spend money on superfluities or 
on unnecessarily costly articles. A hap- 
pier age may perhaps one day marvel 
that we should regard pictures and ob- 
jects of art as superfluities, but the 
commercial spirit which has converted 
them into investments which escape 
income tax justifies their inclusion. In 
the meantime, there can be no doubt 
that the Chancellor has lost much rev- 
enue and stimulated much bad spend- 
ing by the method adopted of arriving 
at his object by means of this commit- 
tee instead of making up his mind with 
the help of his expert advisers and 
then going ahead. ‘Whether he has 
thereby helped the progress of the tax 
through Parliament remains to be 
seen. A general tax on all purchases 
above a certain level would evidently 
have caused much less confusion and 
irritation. All taxes on expenditure 
suffer from the impossibility of gradu- 
ating them according to the circum- 
stances of the taxpayer. Perhaps some 
day, with the growth of education and 
public honesty, it will be possible to 
trust every citizen to make a return of 
his income and of his expenditure, and 
to make him pay an income tax, grad- 
uated and differentiated according to 
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his circumstances, not om what he 
earns, but what he spends. Then, and 
not till then, will a really fair expendi- 
ture tax be possible. In the meantime, 
the committee has done its best with a 
difficult problem. 


The Economist 


ALLIES’ FINANCE 

THE importance of a financial union 
of the Allies is discussed by M. Alfred 
Neymarck in a recent issue of the New 
York Evening Post. As The Stock Ex- 
change Gazette has repeatedly urged 
the vital necessity of the closest co- 
operation in financial as well as in 
military affairs between all the Powers 
now fighting Germany, we are much 
interested in the observations of this 
eminent writer, who since the death 
of Paul Leroy-Beaulieu is probably 
the leading French authority on inter- 
national finance. M. Neymarck points 
out that since the war began his friend 
Luzzati (the veteran Italian states- 
man who established Italy’s State 
finances on a sound footing many 
years ago) has never ceased to demand 
a financial and economic entente 
among all the Allies, and that it is 
largely in consequence of Luzzati’s 
efforts that such unity of purpose and 
effort as exists to-day has been estab- 
lished. If such union had existed from 
the beginning of the war ‘the wild 
race of American, English, and par- 
ticularly neutral exchange,’ to quote 
M. Neymarck’s words would have 
been stopped. The Allies were com- 
pelled to make purchases in all those 
countries, and as they could pay only 
in gold or gold credits, the wild race 
for exchange proper began, and never 
at any time has there been such specu- 
lation in exchange. M. Neymarck next 
shows how completely the war has 
upset international finance. Before 
it broke out the great nations were 
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creditors, whereas now they are 
debtors, and it is the little countries 
that are the creditors of the great 
nations and are imposing on them 
onerous conditions after laborious 
negotiations. All this exchange specu- 
lation would have been cut short if 
the Allies from the beginning had 
opened credit and debit current ac- 
counts with each other, leaving the 
balance to be settled at the close of 
hostilities, instead of trying to settle 
at oncein gold or gold equivalents. Ulti- 
mate balances between the Allies will 
be settled in gold or equivalents. So 
far some progress has been made in 
the direction desired, first, in respect 
of exchange, and secondly, with regard 
to treaties of commerce, which con- 
cern commercial exchange. And here 
we may point out incidentally that 
the recent improvements in Allied ex- 
change rates, such as that of this 
country on New York and that of 
France and Italy-on London, is wholly 
due to the steps already taken to 
effect unity of organization and con- 
trol. But enough has not yet been 
done, and much more remains to be 
accomplished. 

M. Neymarck advocates, as The 
Stock Exchange Gazette has frequently 
done, the setting up of ‘Finance 
Councils,’ with frequent meetings 
among the directing financiers of 
the Allies, just as there are meetings 
and conferences of the army chiefs. 
‘Such councils,’ he claims, ‘would be 
able to settle a great many questions 
that interest finance; for example, 
loans and securities, negotiation of 
securities lost stolen or destroyed (as 
in Belgium and the French depart- 
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ments subjected to German invasion), 
commercial and industrial questions, 
credit of Allies.’ In our issue of 
November 22, last, we advocated pre- 
cisely the same proposal, remarking 
that: 


If the Allies are to have a common War 
Council why should they not also possess 
a common Finance Council whose function 


_it would be to direct and control all the 


financial operations in which they may be 
engaged? 


M. Neymarck rightly observes that 
the credit of the United States, Great 
Britain, France, and Italy is much 
above that of enemy countries, and 
that this incomparable force ought to 
be utilized. He suggests for a start 
the flotation of a great international 
loan of the Allies. The same sug- 
gestion was made by us in the article 
already referred to. We then said 
that: 


A joint loan guaranteed by Great Britain, 
the United States, France, and Italy, would 
appeal more powerfully to the inspirations, 
and, incidentally, to the pockets of investors 
in Allied countries than the separate State 
loans spasmodically floated in the past. 
Why should not the Grand Alliance float 
a common loan, the different Allied coun- 
tries being allotted the proportions they 
were capable of subscribing? 


The suggestion is especially worthy 
of consideration at the present time, 
as an Allied loan on the lines pro- 
posed would be sure to obtain sub- 
stantial support, not only among the 
Allied peoples, but in prosperous neu- 
tral countries, particularly at a time 
when the ultimate triumph of the 
Allied cause is no longer in doubt. 

The Stock Exchange Gazette 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Simon Lake’s The Submarine in 
War and Peace (J. B. Lippincott Co.), 
is the first comprehensive and authori- 
tative volume upon this highly impor- 
tant subject. It embodies the fruits, 
not of mere inquiry and research, but 
of practical experiments extending 
over more than twenty years. When 
only a boy of fourteen, the author, 


whose attention had been called to. 


submarine possibilities through read- 
ing Jules Verne’s Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea, made his first 
design for a submarine boat, which 
contained most of the elements now 
used in the Lake type of boat. In 
1893, he submitted submarine de- 
signs and plans to the Navy Depart- 
ment, which won the approval of a 
majority of the Naval Board, but 
were not adopted, because the Govern- 
ment was not then ready to go ahead 
with construction. But, within a few 
years he had built and successfully 
operated the submarine boat Argo- 
naut, to which Jules Verne himself, 
in a letter in 1898, pointed as evidence 
that what had been entirely a work of 
imagination in his story, had actually 
come to pass. ‘This conspicuous suc- 
cess of submarine navigation in the 
United States’ Jules Verne wrote, 
‘will push on under-water navigation 
all over the world.’ So the brilliant 
Frenchman, whose story had given 
young Lake his first inspiration, gave 
him due credit for its realization. 
These facts, to which the author re- 
fers only casually, attest his qualifi- 
cations as an expert for the treatment 
of all aspects of his subject. His aim 


in this volume, as he defines it in his 
Foreword, is to present in a simple 
and interesting way the facts relating 
to the submarine; its mechanical prin- 
ciples; the history of its development; 
its actual operation; the difficulty of 
combating it; and its industrial pos- 
sibilities. This last phase of the sub- 
ject is one to which comparatively 
little attention has been given during 
the last four years, in which the sub- 
marine has been in most men’s minds 
solely as an instrument of German 
‘frightfulness,’ ruthlessly employed. 
But the submarine has also great pos- 
sibilities in time of peace, and of these 
Mr. Lake writes fully, and with en- 
thusiasm. The book is the fruit not 
only of the author’s own inventions 
and experiences for more than twenty 
years and of his investigations in Rus- 
sia, England, and Germany, but of a 
close study of the literature of the sub- 
ject; and the more than seventy illus- 
trations — doubletones and line cuts— 
which decorate it, serve to explain all 
details of submarine construction and 
management and present the different 
types of the submarine now in use. 
The book closes with the cheerful 
prediction that the development of 
the submarine will ultimately sweep 
battleships off of the ocean and put 
an end to offensive warfare; and that, 
‘instead of following a career of 
murder and of piracy, the submarine 
is destined to protect the weak, to 
strengthen the strong, and to serve 
humanity in general as an agent for 
prosperity and for peace.’ If only this 
might prove to be a true prophecy. 





TO RUPERT BROOKE 
BY ERIC CHAPPELOW 


Ah, what avails the sculptured 
stone? — 

Ah, what the emblazoned monu- 
ment? — 

Seeing the fiery spirit is now spent, 


The beauty flown — 


Seeing no more, wind-kissed and 
radiant-eyed, 

A Spirit compact of sunshine and 
bright air, 

The chartered Spring’s unbridled chal- 
lenger, 

He swings along the well-loved river- 
side — 


Seeing no more with rapture in his pen 

He makes the untroubled beauty of 
the skies, 

The splendor of the fields, earth’s 
harmonies, 

A song to ring upon the lips of men — 


Seeing — Ah, peace! Who for some 
vision dies, 

Dies in imperial purple royally wound, 

Mightier than Kings and more su- 
premely crowned, 

Being crowned with his own im- 
mortalities. 


He is beyond us, —— time and 
space, 

Immortal, disembodied: bright flung 
foam 

Knows no diviner texture; he is 
become 

A glory brooding o’er the human race. 


For now to him the Dawn’s slow- 
opening bars, 

Drawn back to usher out the tri- 
umphant sun, 

Are as many harps; and when the sun 
is gone, 

He is one music with the singing stars, 


Playfellow of the Pleiades. O, thou 

Plumed splendor, that wast once our 
brother in song, 

How should we mourn, or mourning, 
mourn thee long 

Who hast felt the lips of God upon thy 
brow? 
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For now to thee the winds do minister; 
Thy steps frequent the opal palaces 


- Of the translucent moon; and thee no 


stress 
Can ever touch, celestial traveler. 


Yet if, in all thy limitless domain, 

Amid the pans of the angelic host, 

Viewing the uncertain earth, some 
sense long-lost 

Can come to thee of human joy or 
pain — 


Haply to break upon thy heavenly 
peace 

With memories of thy lone foreign 
grave, 

Piled on no shore that English waters 
lave — 


“Content thee well, thy body lies in 


Greece. 
The English Review 


WAR’S PARADOX 
8Y MURRAY McCLYMONT 
2d Lieut. B. E. F. France 


I. CONFLICT 


Fain would I live and die! My days 
have known 

Fullness of love and laughter, quiet 
content, 

And dreams of good, dim-lit, that yet 
have shown 

Mine anxious eyes tlie weal by sorrow 
lent; 

A land to love, a God to sanctify: 

Fain would I live for these — and 
gladly die. 


II. PEACE 


If in this foreign field of strife it be 

Decreed that in full season I shall die, 

Think not that I should fashion ' 
destiny 

To selfish ends. 
am I 

To think that one so poor may share 
the ground 

Where Britain’s richest dust is to be 
found. 

The Poetry Review 
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